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The Role of 


Science in Education 


G. FoWLEs 
In the Journal of Chemical Education 


OT were is an urge, I believe, 
common to us all, a fundamental 
impulse, to do the best for our 
children who have to live in a more 
complex world than ours. Now “the 
best’” we can do changes with every 
age and should do so while civili- 
zation progresses. For time adds to 
the enrichment of knowledge and 
brings forth new ideals, permitting 
us to criticize past educational sys- 
tems and to plan better ones. 
Some modern thinkers, impressed 
by the extraordinary extent to which 
science can affect our civilization 
and by its great power for good or 
evil, contend that all future edu- 
cational ideals and practice should 
be built on science. Of course, we 
do not, the minute a student begins 
the study of science, imbue him with 
its social importance. We do how- 
ever make a beginning by relating 
our experiments and conclusions to 
daily life. First, he learns to ob- 
serve, measure and weigh, to get 
familiar with materials and appara- 
tus, and to do dangerous things 
safely. At once we notice the hap- 
 piness this introduces into educa- 
tion. In science students may spend 
over half their time in the labora- 
tories. They walk about, collect 
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their apparatus and materials; they 
help one another by giving a hand 
and by discussion. In the laboratory 
they learn by practical acquaintance 
with things and occurrences them- 
selves as well as by exposition and 
reading. As they progress they occa- 
sionally devise their own expefi- 
ments and construct appatatus, and 
maybe it is this outlet for the crea- 
tive impulse latent in all men which 
makes science for them so attractive 
and satisfying. For science is crea- 
tive, active, and assertive. 
Incidentally, we glean a certain 
amount of information for guiding 
the student in his choice of a career. 
A student of good mental ability, 
contemplating a medical career and 
not good with his fingers should not 
seek to be a dentist or a surgeon. 
On the other hand, if skilful at dis- 
section he will generally make a 
competent surgeon. A student who 
pores over a delicate instrument, 
concentrates on its working, and 
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feels a joy in extracting from it its 
greatest accuracy is going to make a 
good technician or a precision work- 
er. The student may be guided, also, 
in the choice of the basic sciences, 
chemistry or physics, with their 
branches, according to the career he 
plans to pursue. A student should 
be reasonably good at mathematics 
if he contemplates a career requiring 
an extensive knowledge of physics. 
This is because physics is making 
More and more use of mathematics, 
and advanced work cannot be done 
without this. Whether a boy has the 
mecessary mathematical aptitude can 
be found early in school, so he can 
be spared disappointment. Should 
he desire to follow medicine or den- 
tistry, he will need chemistry, 


physics, botany, and zoology. These 
subjects are desirable for veterinary 


Surgeons, sanitary engineers, horti- 
culturalists, bacteriologists, and for 
those in similar occupations. 

We have been considering the 
economic and utilitarian value of 
Science. What of its share in de- 
veloping the student’s moral char- 
acter, in directing his actions? What 
of its value for his life of thought? 
The study of natural phenomena is 
nothing but a search for truth, along 
a path we call the scientific method 
of inquiry. In this method, we ob- 
serve, make many measurements, 
collect evidence, sift, think out an 
explanation, devise and carry out 
experiments to test it, and finally es- 
tablish a principle or reach a con- 
clusion. 

As soon as pupils get accustorn- 
ed to handling material and appara- 


tus and taking measurements they 
get confidence in going through a 
process and arriving at a conclusion, 
not by abstract reasoning, but by a 
series of concrete steps which can 
be verified as many times as desired. 
Accordingly they become acquaint- 
ed with a method of attaining truth, 
not based on authority, emphatic 
assertion, opinion, or tradition. 
This gives them confidence in all 
the great body of knowledge which 
generations of pioneers have built 
up. Not infrequently, having 
thought out an explanation and de- 
vised experiments to test it, the re- 
sults show the explanation wrong or 
inadequate, and more work must be 
done to see what factors have been 
overlooked. The method of study 
therefore is a hard and splendid 
discipline for the spirit of man. A 
result must be accepted, whether 
beautiful, ugly, expected, or dis- 
heartening. For in science all per- 
sonal desire, all preconceived ideas, 
all preferences for this or that re- 
sult have to be suppressed sternly 
and Truth alone worshipped. The 
scholar using the scientific method 
learns to distinguish sharply and 
clearly between what is supposition 
and conjecture and what is verifiable 
truth. Between what is interesting 
enlightened opinion and what is 
established fact. In other words, he 
develops a critical judgment, for he 


_ has his standard in the light of 


which every statement of opinion or 
pronouncement must be scrutinized. 
Now opinions differ, according to 
fashion, upbringing, outlook, mo- 
tive, and other factors, but a con- 
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clusion or principle of science once 
established is unchangeable and un- 
challengeable. It becomes part of 
the world’s permanent knowledge. 
Ten percent of Ni and ten percent 
of Cr added to steel strengtheus it 
and renders it stainless. No change 
of fashion or opinion, no denial, 
no word subtlety, no religious or 
political pronouncement can alter it. 
In other words, in scientific activity 
and achievement there can be no in- 
tellectual dishonesty. When we read 
a translation we are at the mercy of 
the translator, he may distort the 
meaning or tone down a phrase to 
suit his own purpose. Statistics may 
be interpreted cleverly to support 
more than one point of view. His- 
tory can be twisted. But this cannot 
happen in science; it is the only 
branch of knowledge whose way 
and goal is Truth. 

It is our hope that this knowledge 
of, and first-hand acquaintance with, 
a world of mental integrity will be 
an influence strengthening the stu- 
dent’s moral fiber and giving him 
courage to face the world, for he is 
fortified with this criterion of truth 
and his sense of its worth. He needs 
this moral standby when he does 
face the world and finds on all sides 
truth distorted, by the advertisers of 
patent medicines, by word subtlety, 
by opinions dressed up as truth— 
frequently in politics and not un- 
known in the pulpit. We trust that 
a mind thus imbued with the scien- 
tific spirit will not uncritically accept 
statements and doctrines, will be re- 
sistant to mass psychology, will not 
swell the ranks of the ‘yes-men,” 
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but will be a person of selfdepend- 
ent thought. 

So far I have omitted the most 
prominent feature of the scientific 
method, its ability to predict accur- 
ately. Other branches of study can 
use the scientific method to a certain 
extent but accurate prediction be- 
longs to science alone. For example, 
eclipses of the sun and the moon 
are foretold to a second. This fer- 
tilizer was made by the mathemati- 
cal analysis of chemical conclusions 
and the degree of heat and the yield 
of the product were foretold with 
amazing accuracy before the experi- 
ment was done. The critical experi- 
ment tried, the prediction fulfilled, 
all the great men of science—New- 
ton, Faraday, Poincare, Pasteur, 
Ramsay—describe that moment of 
joy, the exultation of spirit, the 
awe, the perception of beauty at the 
marvelous harmony and _ hidden 
wonder of the world of nature. Our 
students carry out small investiga- 
tions and make predictions based on 
confidence in the pre-established 
knowledge, and they are immensely 
pleased when their results are, as 
they style it, right. 

Scientific knowledge is substantial 
and significant, knowledge worth 
acquiring, for scientific results faith- 
fully received and rightly applied 
will remove the dread of scarcity. 
For study reveals a world of plenty. 
The socially conscious scientist as- 
pires to drive drudgery from daily 
life, to diminish if not remove the 
danger in certain occupations, and 
generally to enrich the thought and 
transform the life of the people. 











An Overview 


The Rural School Today 


ELLEN HARTNETT 
In Educational Leadership 


OE and Betty Morton are for- 

tunate country children. Three years 
ago the people in Lockwood voted 
to abolish the ten common school 
districts into which the community 
was divided and to establish one 
darge district that would provide an 
educational program, both element- 
aty and secondary, for all children 
in the community. 
_ This action was taken after the 
people had held a number of meet- 
ings, under the leadership of the 
county superintendent of schools, 
and agreed on the kind of education 
they wanted for their children. The 
mew elementary school building 
which Joe and Betty attend was con- 
Structed last year, complete with 
gymnasium-auditorium, hot-lunch 
room, library, crafts and hobbies 
shop, a nurse-teacher’s room, and 
ten classrooms including a large 
kindergarten. 

Each day of living in their school 
brings a new series of interesting 
experiences to Joe and Betty. The 
20-minute ride to and from school 
on the yellow bus, selecting a bal- 
anced and appetizing noonday meal 
from the food containers in the cafe- 
teria, new games in the gymnasium 
and on the playground, play prac- 
tice on the stage, shelves of interest- 
ing new books to read, movies, field 
trips, band practice, and singing in 
the school chorus—these and doz- 
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ens of other activities make the new 
large district school a good place in 
which to live. The new teachers, all 
of whom hold college degrees, not 
only teach the three R’s well but 
they relate classroom work to solv- 
ing real problems of living in the 
world of today. 

The school physician found that 
Joe had diseased tonsils and helped 
his parents arrange for the opera- 
tion. The dental hygienist cleaned 
everyone’s teeth and notified par- 
ents about cavities. The nurse- 
teacher visits the school daily. 

However, the vast majority of 
rural children have never seen a 
school such as the one Joe and 
Betty attend. Millions of rural chil- 
dren attend school in mere shacks, 
old dwelling houses, or country 
churches; they use a few worn-out 
dirty textbooks, and are taught by 
teachers without adequate profes- 
sional preparation. Moreover, in 
1947 there were over 700,000 rural 
children between the ages of six and 
13 not enrolled in any school. 

Almost half of all children in this 
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country between six and 13 years 
of age live in rural areas. Four and 
one-half million of them live on 
farms and four and one-fourth mil- 
lion live in villages of less than 
2500 population. 

The provision of adequate edu- 
cational opportunity for all of the 
nation’s rural children is one of the 
most pressing social problems today. 
It is not a new problem; present in- 
adequacies of rural elementary 
schools have developed from a num- 
ber of chronic social and economic 
ills of long standing. However, re- 
cent increases in birth rates, the cur- 
rent shortage of qualified elementary 
teachers, and other conditions have 
brought a state of crisis. 


ONE-TEACHER THE NORM 
Although there has been a very 


marked reduction in the number of 
one-teacher schools, in many states 
these schools still typify rural ele- 
mentary education. Closely asso- 
cated with the small rural school 
and its inadequacies is the large 
number of rural school administra- 
tive units. Even if the small school 
could adequately meet the usual in- 
structional needs of rural children, 
this large number of administrative 
districts would not be justified. 
Small districts vary greatly in the 
amount of wealth available for edu- 
cational purposes, and in many in- 
stances it is inversely proportional 
to the number of children to be edu- 
cated. The per-pupil cost of pro- 
viding adequate school building fa- 
cilities is prohibitively high in most 
small districts. 


Most of the weaknesses of rural 
schools can be traced to the methods 
used in financing them. Historically, 
the American people have depended 
heavily on the property tax for sup- 
port of local governmental func- 
tions, including education. Nation- 
ally speaking, the major support for 
education, urban and rural, still 
comes from property taxes levied 
locally. 

This system places an unduly 
heavy burden on rural people. 
Farmers have about 10 percent of 
the nation’s income but they have 
29 percent of all children of school 
age to educate. In 1944, the per- 
sonal income back of each farm 
child of school age was $1621; for 
each nonfarm child of school age 
the amount was $6419. It is obvious 
that farm people do not have the 
resources that nonfarm people have 
to provide the kind of education 
their children need. 

It is generally recognized that fi- 
nancial assistance should be given to 
local districts to provide adequate 
educational opportunities for all 
children and to equalize the burden 
of school support. Although all 
states give some financial assistance 
for support of local schools, the per- 
centages vary widely. In 12 states, 
in 10 of which a large share of the 
population is rural, less than one- 
fifth of the total cost of public- 
school education comes from the 
state. 

The methods of apportioning 
state funds to local districts like- 
wise vary widely. At least half the 
states have poor financial plans for 
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guaranteeing sufficient funds to local 
units for support of a minimum 
foundation program of education 
for all children. Moreover, the plans 
for apportioning financial aid in 
most states have placed a premium 
on the retention of numerous small, 
rural administrative districts. Thus, 
millions of rural people are placed 
in the anomalous position of having 
school districts too small to provide 
the educational services their chil- 
dren need but who are discouraged 
from disturbing the status quo be- 
cause of a loss in state support. 


SOME RECENT GAINS 


It should be pointed out that 
there have been some noteworthy 
gains for rural children during re- 
cent years. In at least 17 states, ac- 
tion is under way to reduce the 
number of small districts and to es- 
tablish units large enough to pro- 
vide more and better educational 
Services. It appears highly probable 
that within the next few years other 
States will move in the same direc- 
tion. Gains have also been made in 
the amount of support given by the 
State to local districts and a number 
of states have been recognizing to a 
greater degree the desirability of es- 
tablishing a foundation program of 
school support which would pro- 
vide the essential educational serv- 
ices for all children. 

However, even if every state 


equalizes the opportunities for every 
child within its borders, creates 
optimum-size school districts, and 
establishes larger rural elementary 
schools wherever practicable, glar- 
ing inequalities in opportunity for 
an adequate education will still 
exist for millions of rural children. 
The states that are least able to pay 
for an adequate educational program 
are those having the highest propor- 
tions of rural children. 

In 14 states the income for 1944 
back of each child (rural and ur- 
ban) of school age was more than 
$6000. In only one of these states 
was the percentage of school-age 
farm children as much as one-third 
of all school-age children; in 11 
states the percentage was less than 
one-fifth of the total; and in four 
states less than one-tenth. But at the 
other end of the scale there were 11 
states where the income back of each 
school-age child (rural or urban) 
was less than $3000. In eight of 
these states more than half of all 
children of school age lived on 
farms; in the remaining three states 
the proportions of farm children 
were one-third or more. 

The great differences among the 
states in wealth per-child make fed- 
eral aid for public-school education 
imperative. Moreover, it is the rural 
children who are in greatest need 
for this assistance from the national 
level. 


on idea started three years ago by the superintendent 
of schools in Hallettsville, Texas, is now a national event. 
Last summer Halletsville, which has had its own rodeo for 
three years, played host to the national high-school rodeo. 





Who Owns the Paper? 


Should the School Press Be Free? 


J. BEN LIEBERMAN 


In the California Journal of Secondary Education 


HERE is very little to lose and 
much to gain for journalism, for 
administrators, and educational in- 
stitutions—and especially for citi- 
zenship—if the democratic concept 
of a free press is recognized and 
practiced in the schools. No one can 
really be expected to understand 
our democracy without knowing this 
—and yet, where do the students get 
it? To hear it once or twice in class, 
as it comes up in some course, is 
not enough. Particularly when the 
only example of the press they really 
know—the student paper—operates 
on an entirely different basis. The 


student papers offer a real oppor- 
tunity to let all the students see—at 
first hand, on their own terms, in 
their own context, by their own set 
of values, immediately and tangibly 
—just how a free press works. 


THE ROOF FALLS 


Let the editor be a little irrespon- 
sible—and he will learn what it 
means for the roof to fall on his 
head. So will the students who pull 
the roof down on him. The way one 
learns about responsibility is to get 
some, or at the very least see some- 
one else close at hand get some— 
and then feel the consequences. 

Or let the editor try to live up to 
his responsibilities—and let him feel 
the pressures which come on him 
anyhow, the unfair criticism, and, 
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XXIV (October, 1949), 340-46, 





all the more sweetly, the realiza- 
tion of a job worthwhile and well 
done. 

Here I should say that my own 
feeling is that the school paper 
should be entirely an extra-curricular 
activity. If a “lab paper” is needed, 
let a “‘lab paper” be created for the 
specific purpose. The student paper 
represents a much broader function 
than teaching the minority of jour- 
nalism students. It is a public ser- 
vant—as a newspaper—of all its 
readership. 

What I am suggesting is that stu- 
dent papers—high-school papers as 
well as college papers—be given 
their independence from faaulty 
control. Real independence, not just 
apparent independence. The argu- 
ment for what may be considered 
a “radical” move is simple enough: 
How can we expect to breed fight- 
ing editors and writers who will de- 
fend the freedom of the press (as 
it must be defended) and the other 
freedoms on which our democracy 
rests, if, in the most impressionable 
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years, the potential editors are 
nourished on control and censor- 
ship, shielded from authority and 
responsibility? And how can in- 
telligent readers—the other necessity 
if we are to retain our freedom—be 
nurtured and developed if the first 
newspaper they really know is the 
opposite of a free press? 


IMPORTANCE RELATIVE 


It may be argued that the issue 
here raised is exaggerated, that 
school papers do not encompass any 
subject matter important enough to 
invoke any question of press free- 
dom. “Important” is a relative mat- 
ter. To the students themselves a 
school problem is often more im- 
portant in its immediacy than world- 
shaping politics; and a free-press 
issue in such terms is similarly more 
Vivid, personal, and understandable. 
Or it may be said that “immature” 
minds cannot cope with the re- 
Sponsibilities involved; or at least 
that there is real danger in their 
mishandling of important matters. 
Sometimes this second objection is 
Merely a rationalization; the author- 
ities simply do not want to give up 
their authority. They /ike the idea of 
being lords of the press. There are, 
however, some educators who sin- 
cerely believe the second objection. 
They feel it is easier for them to do 
their whole job of education if they 
control the press. They can publi- 
cize worthwhile projects; they can 
insure that the institution is not 
harmed by immature mistakes of 
judgment in print; they can head off 
the open flaring of issues which 


could become troublesome if aired; 
they can guard against vulgarity and 
obscenity; and keep people's repu- 
tations from being hurt. 

If this is a fair statement of the 
issue, the answer is simple: A cer- 
tain amount of danger cannot be 
denied. But—the important point is 
that for every bit of damage which 
might result from immature and 
irresponsible editing, the gains in 
positive education are much, much 
greater. Suppose the very worst hap- 
pens: the editor in ignorance or 
stupidity or rashness or malice 
prints a story which reflects on the 
school administration; or (for the 
benefit of those who may feel there 
is another ultimate) he publishes 
something critical of ‘important 
people” or politicians who control 
purse strings and hence the jobs of 
faculty members. What then ? 

On a free paper, the masthead 
should say simply: ‘The views ex- 
pressed in this paper are not neces- 
sarily those of the faculty,” etc.; 
and the worst of the harm is thus 
avoided automatically. Or if an “im- 
portant person’ should storm into 
the junior-college president’s or 
high-school principal’s office and de- 
mand to know how such a story is 
“allowed” to be printed, is there any 
administrator willing to admit he is 
so inept that he cannot point out 
the theory of American democracy: 
“Surely you believe in the American 
way, Mr. School Trustee?” 

And, while he is recovering from 
that, then suggest simply: ‘Mr. 
School Trustee, you know you can 
help us instill American democracy 
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by teaching this student a good les- 
son. Why don’t we have this edi- 
tor sent for, so that you can talk to 
him, and show him the consequences 
of what he’s done?” So Mr. School 
Trustee gets to let off steam at the 
editor (which is all right; it won't 
hurt the editor to hear the other 
side, and he’s always free to draw 
his own conclusions at the end, 
especially when he finds out he isn’t 
going to be put in jail or anything). 
And, of course, in a really flagrant, 
malicious case, an editor ought to be 
penalized—as he is in the public 
pfess, or in any position of respon- 
sibility. 

But to get back to the case in 
which the administration itself is 
criticized. Woe to the administrator 
who tries—by any form of censor- 
ship—to bottle up a situation in 
which he is really vulnerable. The 
ultimate explosion will be terrific, 
because such a situation simply can’t 
be repressed . . . And the more he 
tries, the harder he'll be hit, in al- 
most direct proportion. That's ex- 
actly what a free press exists for, 
and the students—or their parents— 
will carry it to the daily press if the 
student press is stoppered. So again, 
at worst, it would be better to have 
the criticism break in the student 
paper—where the very show of 
open frankness, of willingness to 
have criticism, will disarm the 
critics—and where the matter can 
be dismissed or compromised. 

As a matter of fact, the dangers 
are grossly exaggerated. The stu- 
dent who is attracted to journalism 
(except perhaps for certain organ- 


ized radicals who try to get onto 
college papers but who can be, and 
are, handled by the students them- 
selves) is more than prone to be 
loyal to his school. 


THREE PROVISIONS 


There are at least three provisions 
by which student papers may be 
“controlled” in the interests of re- 
sponsible journalism, without any 
taint of censorship. The first is in 
the selection of staffs. If a definite 
merit system prevails, if definite 
steps of advancement are provided 
and if they involve specified periods 
of work in subordinate positions be- 
fore selections to the top jobs, it 
will be possible to develop editors 
who can be safely depended on for 
maturity and sufficient wisdom— 
at least under most circumstances. 

Second, there may be a faculty ad- 
viser-—if he is simply that, clearly 
and absolutely without responsibil- 
ity. If the staff is certain of that, it 
will rely on his broader wisdom and 
experience, as we a// rely on cumu- 
lative wisdom (or why else educa- 
tion?). 

Third, it is not at all unreasonable 
to insist that the staff agree to a 
code of ethics comparabie to the 
“Canons of Journalism.” There is 
no method of enforcing the code— 
but its very existence as a sort of 
contract, on the basis of which a 
franchise is given to publish in free- 
dom, will be a constant reminder 
and frame of reference for the stu- 
dents. Indeed, the mere exercise of 
conferring and writing such a code 
will have its own educational value. 








How Teachers Participated in 


Selecting a Superintendent 
FRANK L. WRIGHT 


In the School Executive 


‘i VERY board of education mem- 
ber should be informed on proper 
procedure in the selection of an edu- 
cational leader for his community. 

Boards should utilize the services 
of specialists in education, college 
and university placement bureaus, 
outstanding citizens of the com- 
munity, and teachers in the selection 
of the school system’s chief adminis- 
trator. It is difficult to understand 
why the instructional staff has been 
so neglected in this undertaking. 

There are many reasons why 
teachers should play a part in the 
selection of their leader: 

1. Teachers work closely with the 
administrator; their stimulation, 
freedom, and happiness in their 
work are largely dependent on the 
administrator chosen. 

2. They probably know more 
Superintendents in the country than 
board members. Teachers are more 
likely to have a list of prospective 
candidates. 

3. Teachers know the problems 
of education better than lay boards 
of education. They know the types 
of quesitons which may reveal the 
candidate’s philosophy and school 
practice. 

4. Teachers are less likely to be 
taken in by the luncheon-club good- 
fellow type of superintendent. 

5. Cooperation of staff members 
with the administrator is assured if 
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they play an important role in his 
selection. 

6. If teachers are invited to par- 
ticipate in the selection of the ad- 
ministrator, the gulf between the 
teacher, administrator, and board 
members will be narrowed. 

Following the resignation of the 
superintendent of schools in a pro- 
gressive suburban community, the 
board of education set to work im- 
mediately to secure a strong suc- 
cessor. 

The chairman of the board dis- 
cussed with the members some prob- 
lems of selection. Together they 
reached the following conclusions: 
the unwisdom of selecting any em- 
ployee of the present system; what 
the range of salary should be; and 
general qualifications required for 
the post. Colleges and universities 
would be asked to submit creden- 
tials or suggest names of candidates. 
Applications in person would be 
discouraged except on invitation of 
the board. Teachers would be invit- 
ed to participate fully in the selec- 
tion. 

A letter from the board of edu- 
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cation was sent to all teachers indi- 
cating that they were probably as 
interested as the board in the super- 
intendent to be selected, and they 
would be given an opportunity to 
assist in his selection. 

A committee of six, representing 
the entire school system and ad- 
ministrative staffs, was chosen. The 
following is a condensation of the 
report by that committee. 

The committee drew up a tenta- 
tive list of questions to ask each 
candidate. These questions were 
compiled as a result of suggestions 
made by every teacher in the school 
system. 

Does he consult the classroom 
teacher on matters pertaining to the 
welfare of teachers and children? 
Does he have committees on which 
there is fair teacher representation 


to decide important questions? Does 
he follow the advice of such com- 
mittees? Does he appreciate origin- 
ality and initiative in teachers? 
Does he welcome suggestions 


from individual teachers? Is he 
easily irritated? Can he appreciate 
a joke on himself? 

Is he definitely interested in im- 
proving teachers’ salaries? Is he in 
favor of equal salaries for white 
and colored teachers with the same 
training and experience? How do 
teachers’ salaries compare with those 
of principals and superintendents in 
his school systems? 

Is he equally alert to elementary 
and high-school problems? Does he 
have the courage to stand up for his 
convictions in face of opposition 
from influential individuals? Is he 
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friendly toward the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers? Does he speak 
clearly and effectively to both lay- 
men and staff members? Can he spot 
troublemakers? Does he make the 
public feel that it owns the schools? 

The interview procedure followed 
by the committee was informal and 
spontaneous. They had previously 
discussed the questions which they 
and the rest of the faculty wished to 
present, but each interview was dif- 
ferent from the others. 


WHAT PROGRAM? 


The chaiman explained to the 
candidate the origin, selection, and 
purpose of the committee. Question- 
ing began by the chairman asking 
what the candidate's school program 
would be if he were elected super- 
intendent. 

Then the candidate was asked his 
Opinion on teachers’ salaries, gen- 
eral finance problems, and in-service 
training for teachers. 

He was also asked about his ex- 
perience with elementary and high 
schools ; was questioned on his ideas 
of the “core” program, the handling 
of both slow and brilliant students, 
and the importance of parent-teach- 
er conferences. 

Questions about finances and sal- 
aries usually followed: 

What do you think of paying for 
buildings out of current revenue? 
What is the salary schedule in your 
school? Do you favor a single salary 
schedule for men and women and 
for white and colored teachers? Do 
you believe in making a provision 
for merit in a salary schedule, and 
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if so, what is your plan for ascer- 
taining merit? What are your ideas 
on teachers’ tenure and pensions? 
What provisions are made in your 
school for sick leave and hospital 
benefits? What provisions would 
you like to have? 


WHAT ATTITUDES? 


Salary questions led quite natur- 
ally into a discussion for in-service 
training for teachers. The candidate 
was then asked whether he would 
be in favor of compulsory summer- 
school attendance or some equiva- 
lent, and whether he had any pro- 
gram in his own school for profes- 
sional growth of teachers. 

He was asked what he thought 
about the American Federation of 
Teachers and the Teachers’ Repre- 
sentative Committee. In a few cases, 
questions about his hobbies and his 
ideas concerning a teacher’s life out- 
side of school were included. 

Inquiries were made about the 
candidate's attitude toward Negro 
education and his experience in this 
field. 

In each interview the last ques- 
tions were, “What do you think 
are the greatest problems confront- 


Seven Public Relations Points 


ing education in the near future?” 
and “What do you think are the 
greatest dangers to public educa- 
tion?” 

After the interviews, the commit- 
tee met and with little discussion 
rated the candidates. The board of 
education also made its ratings and 
called a joint meeting. The same 
candidate was the first choice of 
both groups. 

Two members of the board of 
education visited the selected candi- 
date’s community and conferred 
with businessmen, Chamber of 
Commerce members, teachers, and 
pupils. The board members had 
been authorized to offer him the po- 
sition if everything seemed satis- 
factory in the community. They did 
so and the candidate accepted. 

The committee of the staff greatly 
appreciated the generous and demo- 
cratic spirit shown by the board in 
allowing their representatives to 
share in selecting the new superin- 
tendent. 

If there is any intent on the part 
of the schools and communities to 
practice democracy, teachers should 
have a chance to help select their ad- 
ministrators. 


HERE is what a speaker at a recent Boston University 
conference said were the seven essentials for a successful 
program of public relations by a local education association: 

The program should (1) be continuous; (2) be honest; 
(3) be inclusive; (4) be understandable; (5) be dignified 
but aggressive; (6) reach everyone in the community; and 
(7) use every facitity at hand. 





Human Relations as End: 


Schenectady Educates for Effective 
Citizenship 


Jessie T. ZOLLER 


In New York State Education 


“ F the schools are to do their 
task effectively, i.e., educate for de- 
mocracy, there must be evaluation of 
the practices and procedures of the 
whole system, that the relationships 
of all groups may be consistent with 
the objectives sought for the chil- 
dren. 

In the Schenectady school system 
there are evidences of better under- 
standing and cooperation between 
Board of Education and administra- 
tors, Board and teachers, administra- 
tors and teachers, teachers and chil- 
dren, teachers and parents, as well 
as better relations with the public. 

In the Board there is free and 
frank discussion of all issues pre- 
sented. Its meetings are open to the 
public and the press. Cooperation 
with city government and civic or- 
ganizations in problems concerning 
the general welfare of the com- 
munity, particularly those affecting 
the schools, is a definite policy of 
the Board. Assistance and advice are 
sought from administrators, teach- 
ers, nonprofessional employees, par- 
ents, industrial leaders, and taxpay- 
ers for better understanding of 
problems. Committees from these 
groups are asked to study and report 
on specific problems on which poli- 
cies are to be adopted. 

Over a thousand people have 
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worked together on committees to 
determine the community educa- 
tional needs. One committee, largely 
of lay citizens, drew up a charter 
of education which will serve as a 
guide for the work of the schools 
for many years to come. This was 
the initial step in cooperative work 
through committees by the schools 
and the public in consideration of 
vital school problems. Today this 
has become common practice, and 
the relations of supervisors, princi- 
pals, and teachers show marked im- 
provement reflected in the stronger © 
feeling of security, fervor, and hap- 
piness of teachers, which is trans- 
mitted by them to the children for 
whom they are responsible. 
Concerted effort has been direct- 
ed to our elementary schools by a 
planning committee of administra- 
tors, teachers, and parents to pro- 
vide opportunities for children from 
the start of school to learn living in 
group associations. The 3 R's are 
not neglected but emphasis is placed 
on the fundamentals of human re- 
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lations—trespect for the rights of 
others, fair play, team work. The 
boys and girls must realize that 
every right they enjoy imposes a cor- 
responding responsibility. Thus, 
school becomes a laboratory in 
teaching living. 

In the secondary schools, student 
councils offer opportunities for de- 
yelopment of leadership, for ex- 
perience in democratic procedures in 
government, and for actual experi- 
@nce in planning, budgeting, and 
directing school activities. Pupils 
Meeting required standards are 


Chosen as “guards” to see that the 
fegulations of the schools are ob- 
tved, to protect property in the 
ilding, to act as information cen- 
ters, and to assist at social activities. 
This emphasizes that leadership im- 


poses responsibility and also that 
fespect for law and order is essen- 
tial to the general good. The partici- 
pation of students in community 
Projects is evidence of concern for 
the welfare of others. One notable 
ipstance, inspired by the loss of one 
of their classmates from the dread 
disease, was the presentation of a 
sizeable fund by a senior class to the 
Cancer Drive. 


CONTINUING EDUCATION 


The Board believes that education 
does not end at graduation; that the 
schools should, within their re- 
sources, offer opportunities to adults 
for continued education, for de- 
veloping hobby interests, for acquir- 
ing new skills, for refresher courses, 
and for civic education. Thousands 
of our citizens have participated in 


these classes and the demand for 
them increases. 

Greatest growth in adult educa- 
tion has been in the’ field of parent 
education. In study groups, parents 
gain knowledge of child develop- 
ment through discussion groups 
under competent leadership and 
through practical experience in the 
cooperative nursery schools which 
they assist in operating and main- 
taining. Parent-teacher conferences 
for each child in elementary schools 
are resulting in mutual understand- 
ing and in closer relations between 
the home and school to the benefit 
of the child. 

Through cooperation of the City 
Council, the Board of Education, 
and a council of young adults spon- 
sored by the schools, a youth center 
has been established for which the 
youth group assumes full responsi- 
bility for care, use, maintenance of 
the building, and for the programs 
offered. Their interests are in civic 
education and civic improvement. 
The first project resulted in a series 
of “Know Your Government” radio 
quiz programs for public informa- 
tion as an effort to arouse citizens 
to exercise their rights of franchise. 
In one district with limited social 
facilities, the boys and girls of the 
elementary school have so interested 
their parents in the school activities 
that the latter seek a community cen- 
ter in the school. In this same school 
a sewing project for sixth-grade 
girls resulted in a request from the 
mothers to be taught to sew. There- 
upon, the principal purchased wool- 
en materials at the mills, established 
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“Cloth Sales Day’ when the moth- 
ers could purchase at cost their 
choice of the materials on hand, and 
set up a sewing project for them. 
The result is very apparent in the 
number of children in this school 
who have good home-made clothes. 
Is it surprising that this school has a 
strong, active P.T.A.? 

In another school five ninth-grade 
classes in social studies were to 
study “Peace” as a theme for the 
year. A committee of teachers and 
pupils was appointed to determine 
how they should proceed. Diagrams 
of organizations were studied, and a 
council based on the United Nations 
plan was suggested and adopted. 

A council room was arranged 
with seating according to the United 
Nations Council Room. Every mem- 
ber of the five classes became a 
delegate to the council, which was 
called the United Ninth-Grade 
Council and officers were elected. 
They must have a “Big Four!’’ Can- 
didates were nominated and elec- 
tions following the procedure of a 
general election were held, two 
boys and two girls being chosen as 
the “Big Four.” Sessions were de- 
voted to discussions of peace and 
what the schools could do to build 
for peace. The Council decided, as 
the first step toward peace, they 
would discuss, “How to get along 


with your neighbors.” During the 
year they developed the philosophy 
that there were two roads to peace— 
force and understanding. The better 
way to solve problems is by getting 
along with others in this world—a 
good use of the tools of democracy 
and an excellent training in func- 
tional citizenship. 


WHY THE SCHOOLS EXIST 


The schools exist for the chil- 
dren. Teachers are those directly re- 
sponsible for the use of the tools 
of education in the child’s develop- 
ment. Through workships on their 
own school problems, the teachers 
have broadened their understanding 
through shared experiences, discus- 
sions with expert consultants, and 
definite planning to meet the chal- 
lenges of the day. A visit to the 
classrooms reveals that many teach- 
ers of the old school are successfully 
and happily accepting the change to 
the new methods and practices in a 
true professional spirit. 

In these illustrations one can dis- 
cern the practices by which the 
schools are building for good citi- 
zenship and the progress made to- 
ward achievement. Doubtless other 
schools are seeking the same goals 
through similar practices. In their 
ability to grow lies the strength of 
democracy. 


or Veterans Administration reports that a seriously dis- 
abled veteran from Missouri has taken a “‘tailor-made’”’ 
farm training course under Public Law 16 to enable him to 
run his farm without hard work. His 60 acres are rated 
highly and his farming is considered to be among the most 
successful in the eastern part of the state, says the VA. 








Eliminate Special Fees 


The Public Should Pay for Public Education 
E. C. BOLMEIER 
In the Phi Delta Kappan 


=4.ccoRDING to historical ac- 
counts, the battle to provide free 
public education was won during 
the 19th century with the final abo- 
lition of the “rate system” and the 
"pauper schools.” Nevertheless, 
ere has been an alarming and 
rowing tendency in recent years 
shift the cost of public education 
fe to the students or to non- 
ucational ‘organizations with hu- 
nitarian inclinations. The most 
mmon and objectionable practices 
ff public schools in evading their 
Bs osbilty to provide free public 
@ducation are in the charging of 
fees, in requiring students to furnish 
School supplies, in charging sum- 
mMer-schoo] tuition, and in relying on 
@utside support for needed school 
equipment. 
_ The extent to which the charging 
Of fees for such services as text- 
book rentals, towel and locker use, 
sCience and horne economics labora- 
tOry use, typing, shop, and activity 
privileges, and commencement ex- 
penses has never been fully deter- 
mined. Numerous studies, however, 
report that a large number of our 
youth do not enter or finish high 
school because of their inability to 
meet the cost of fees and other ex- 
penses. The injustice of a fee-pay- 
ing policy for the support of public 
education should be reason enough 
to cause its abolition. 
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Among the school supplies which 
students are commonly required to 
purchase are: supplementary read- 
ers or other books, workbooks, 
magazines, art supplies, shop ma- 
terials, gym uniforms, paper and 
pencils. Many students cannot or 
at least do not purchase such needed 
supplies and are consequently handi- 
capped in doing the assigned school 
work. In some communities certain 
benevolent groups come to the res- 
cue of the needy students by supply- 
ing them with the required materials 
which the students cannot afford to 
purchase and the board of education 
is unwilling to purchase. Whether 
or not this practice is a vestige of 
the “‘pauper-school” idea, it cer- 
tainly does not fit into a free, demo- 
cratic school system. 

A majority of city school systems 
maintain summer schools. Although 
practices of financing the summer 
sessions vary, a number of school 
systems rely entirely on the pay- 
ments of summer-school tuition. 
School boards frequently attempt to 
justify their policy of charging tui- 
tion with the contention that the 
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summer program is extra and that 
attendance is not compulsory. On 
the other hand, it may be pointed 
out that the removal of credit de- 
ficiencies and the acceleration of 
students’ schedules accomplished 
during a summer session constitute 
savings in school service that would 
otherwise have to be supplied dur- 
ing regular sessions and financed by 
public-school funds. 

A somewhat ludicrous situation 
with respect to summer-tuition 
charges prevailed during the war. 
The boys of high-school age were 
urged to accelerate their schedules 
by going to summer school so that 
they might graduate from high 
school a year earlier than normal. 
They were expected to pay for a 
good portion of their public educa- 
tion in order to be hastened into 
military service. 

After observing the operation of 
summer schools and studying the 
composition of summer classes for a 
number of years, this writer is of 
the firm opinion that the practice of 
charging tuition for summer-school 
attendance is unreasonable, undemo- 
cratic, and in some states perhaps 
unconstitutional. A test case in the 
courts to determine the constitution- 
ality of charging summer tuition 
would not be out of order. 

It is not uncommon for boards 
of education to rely on or permit 
the Parent-Teacher Association or 
some other organization to supply 
the schools with certain equipment 
or supplies, such as moving-picture 
projectors, record players, radios, 
typewriters, and mimeograph ma- 


chines. This is not a sound method 
of financing the public-school pro- 
gram. The acquisition of such 
equipment may create more prob- 
lems than it solves. 

The methods by which PTA 
units, or even the schools them- 
selves raise funds for purchasing 
needed school equipment are ques- 
tionable from the standpoint of 
public-school finances. The least ob- 
jectionable of the various methods is 
the production of a play or of some 
other school program for which 
admissions are charged. The school 
carnival is tantamount to robbery. 

Too many boards of education as- 
sume that they have rendered com- 
mendable public service by exclud- 
ing essential school costs from the 
school budget and thereby requiring 
or permitting students and others to 
pay for them. As a matter of fact, 
such practices are in conflict with 
the state constitutions which provide 
for “free” public education. More- 
over, they tend to interfere with 
sound administration of the public- 
school program. 

Since public schools are supposed- 
ly established for the welfare of so- 
ciety and the benefit of the public, 
they should be wholly and adequate- 
ly supported by public-school funds. 
The original purpose of a tax-sup- 
ported school system was to make 
the schools entirely free to all youth 
and to place the burden of cost 
where it could most easily be borne. 
The school board should determine 
all the needs of the local school sys- 
tem and let its beneficiary, the pub- 
lic, pay the entire bill. 
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It Isn’t Just “Listening” in 


The Establishment of Auding-Age Norms 


JOHN CAFFREY 


In School and Society 


De relationship between the 
ability to comprehend written lan- 
guage (reading) and the ability to 
comprehend spoken language (aud- 
img) has not yet been exhaustively 
died. Although references to “‘lis- 
téning” in educational literature 
ow number around a hundred 
les, there is as yet no coherent 
theory and no sufficiently reliable 
data on which to build a program of 
“Corrective” ‘‘auding’” instruction. 
A great step in the right direction 
will have been made when we can at 
last estimate the auding age of a stu- 
dent as reliably as we can now 
establish his regular reading age. 
The first problem (its annoyances 
afe out of proportion with its im- 
portance) is necessarily one of 
terminology. As long as we con- 
fuse auding with “listening” we 
shall achieve results comparable to 
those which we might obtain by con- 
fusing reading with “looking.” The 
second problem is to put “attention” 
in its proper place. When a pupil 
takes a standardized reading test, 
we assume his attention. If he is in- 
attentive, our scoring procedures do 
not generally ‘factor’ this out of 
the results obtained from the test. 
Even if he attends with considerable 
concentration we cannot assume that 
he will comprehend all that he sees. 
Similarly, though attention to what 
he hears may be excellent, his inter- 
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est great, and his intentions to 
comprehend unquestionable, there is 
no guarantee that he w#// compre- 
hend. A third problem is the com- 
plex of relations between reading 
and auding ability, and intelligence. 
Some studies already made have ob- 
tained somewhat surprising results. 
Preliminary experiments regard- 
ing auding ability carried on in the 
past few years indicate (1) that it 
is not a constant, (2) that it can be 
improved, and (3) that its improve- 
ment is frequently the key to read- 
ing, writing and speaking skills. 
Listening and attention are both 
required in the auding situation, just 
as looking and attention are both 
required in the reading situation, 
but we do not set out to measure 
looking and attention in construct- 
ing reading tests. We may measure 
these factors indirectly, but our in- 
tention is to arrive at a standard of 
comprehension and retention which 
enables us to find that a given reader 
is “retarded,” “average,” or ‘‘ad- 
vanced” a specific number of months 
or years. A pupil 14 years and five 
months old is expected to read as 
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well as other pupils of the same age 
who have been given the same test 
or an equivalent form. We may also 
expect a pupil of that age to aud as 
well as other pupils of the same 
age. If so, we make assumptions 
such as the following: 


1. That auding ability, like reading 
ability, is measurable. 

2. That auding ability, like reading 
ability, increases with age—up to a cer- 
tain point. 

3. That auding ability, like reading 
ability, can be improved to an inde- 
terminate extent. 


It is necessary to design a test 
which has general validity while 
eliminating all possible reading fac- 
tors. Test paragraphs are easy to 
select, but it is difficult to rate them 
in advance according to difficulty be- 
cause of the unknown differences in 
the comprehensibility of material 
presented visually and auditorily. 
The questions may be of the “objec- 
tive’ type: true-false, multiple 
choice, completion, etc. As yet, we 
have discovered no satisfactory 
method of presenting matching- 
type questions without reference to 
reading. Though multiple-choice 
questions are actually matching 
questions, except that the choices in 
each case are limited, usually to five, 
pupils can easily bear five choices in 
mind long enough to select the cor- 
rect one without straining their 
memories. If they are furnished 
with a mechanically or stencil scored 
answer sheet, they need not even 
write the letters or numbers signi- 
fying their choices. 

The longer the “answers’’ prte- 


sented in the multiple-choice ques- 
tions, the more difficult the auder’s 
task. Numbers from one to five can 
be written on the blackboard, the 
tester pointing to each number as he 
reads aloud the corresponding 
choice, but pupils do not seem to 
need this slight visual aid after the 
first few questions are so adminis- 
tered. It is necessary, of course, to 
read each question a stated number 
of times, usually three, to enable the 
pupils to check their answers. Three 
readings have been selected, on the 
assumption that the following proc- 
ess takes place in the pupil’s mind 
as he hears the questions: (1) He 
gets the first impression and grasps 
the nature of the response desired, 
(2) He makes his first—tentative— 
choice of an answer. (3) He checks 
that choice against the others. True- 
false questions are easier to admins 
ister, but they suffer from the usual 
defects of the type. Completion- 
type questions bring in the factor of 
writing skills, decreasing the desir- 
able relative isolation of the aud 
ing factor. 


TOTAL INDEX 


While it is no doubt useful to iso- 
late certain factors in auding, just as 
in reading, it may be more useful to 
achieve a total index, as is possible 
with certain standardized reading 
tests. We must resist the common 
temptation to believe that auding is 
a radically different process from 
reading. Auding is a language skill, 
and everything we may say about 
reading is equally true of auding, 
once the difference between the na- 
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ture of the symbols themselves is 
conceded. 

Auding-age norms must represent 
averages of scores on a well-vali- 
dated test administered throughout 
a wide area. If 1500 pupils of age 
14 years and five months take such 
a test with average scores of 76 per- 
cent, a pupil 16 who received a 
score of 76 percent would be con- 
Sidered about a year and a half 
“getarded” in auding ability, while 
a pupil 12 years and five months old 
Who received that score would be 
two years “advanced.” 

The utility of an index of actual 
and potential language ability is ob- 
Vious. It frees the teacher from 
some of his dependence on reading- 
age scores in estimating the possible 
effectiveness of language instruc- 
tion, especially in increasing auding 
ability itself. If anything can be 
done to improve “‘auding”’ ability, as 
we have suggested, it will be diff- 
cult to measure the results without 
making use of some standard yard- 
stick. 

One final word about hearing: 
Pupils who have difficulty with their 
eyes are more likely to recognize it 
early and to have it corrected, while 
pupils with a hearing loss are more 
likely either to be unaware of it or 
to feel that the use of hearing aids 


is more of a social disgrace than is 
the use of glasses. It is therefore 
essential to ‘normalize’ subjects 
with an audiometer before adminis- 
tering auding tests. The problem of 
adjusting auding scores to hearing 
difficulties can be solved after norms 
are developed for the auder with no 
hearing loss. Even reading tests are 
probably unreliable to the extent 
that attempts are seldom made to 
determine sight difficulties before 
administering tests or to consider 
these difficulties in scoring. The 
reading age of a pupil gives him a 
rough placement without regard to 
causes. A standardized auding test 
can do the same; if a pupil is a poor 
“auder” because his hearing is poor, 
he is nevertheless a poor auder and 
should be found out. 


BASIC PROBLEMS 


The basic problems of devising a 
measure of auding age are: (1) the 
elimination of irrelevant or immeas- 
urable factors, such as attention, as 
items to be measured by the test; 
(2) the isolation of the test ele- 
ments from reading factors; and 
(3) the standardization of methods 
of presentation to nullify the varia- 
tions which arise when different 
speakers present the same test ma- 
terials. 


wl MONOGRAPH by Millie C. Almy of the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati called Success in Beginning Reading, 
brings out the information that those children who make the 
greatest progress toward learning to read in the first grade 
are those who are most interested in books, magazines, signs, 
and labels before they enter school. 





An Attack on Illiteracy— 


It’s Like Magic 


EpirH _M. NOFFSINGER 


In the Hawaii Educational Review 


an RANK C. LAUBACH is 
known around the world for his 
unique system of teaching people 
to read their own language in re- 
markably brief periods of instruc- 
tion. From pictures to words, from 
words to the first syllable of the 
words, and from there on to new 
words, Dr. Laubach leads the adult 
to literacy so quickly that one can 
scarcely believe it even when he sees 
it done. Students are often so 
amazed that they stop to exclaim, 
“It’s like magic!” 

An important highlight in adult 
education circles in Hawaii is the 
brief visit of this famous literacy 
expert to Honolulu in July. One 
hundred and twenty teachers and 
friends of adult education attended 
the Laubach Institute, which the Di- 
vision of Adult Education of the 
Department of Public Instruction 
held on July 6, 1949. And everyone 
caught something of the spirit of 
this man who has become a veritable 
crusader for ‘teaching the world to 
read.” 

To date, the Laubach literacy 
charts and lessons have been pre- 
pared and used in Maranaw and 
Tagalog, in Hindhi and Punjabi, in 
Siamese and Spanish, in Mandarin 
and English, and 185 other lan- 
guages and dialects. Of them all, the 
Streamlined English Lessons are pet- 
haps the most widely used at pres- 
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ent, for, as Dr. Laubach says, “All 
the world seems to want to learn 
English now.” 

Naturally, it is the Streamlined 
English Lessons, with the accom- 
panying manual for teaching non- 
English-speaking people, that inter- 
ests adult educators in Hawaii, 
These materials have been used with 
marked success for the past three 
years in the beginning English 
classes of the Division of Adult 
Education. It has been clearly dem- 
onstrated that the more completely 
the teacher uses the Laubach books 
and techniques, the more rapidly 
the adult students progress from 
little or no knowledge of English 
to an astonishing command of both 
the spoken and the written lan- 
guage. Hence, the intense interest 
of adult teachers in hearing Dr. 
Laubach and learning more of his 
methods and _ his __ philosophy, 
through the personal contact afford- 
ed by the institute. 

The Streamlined English Lessons 
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were first prepared in 1942, after 
much research, consultation with lit- 
etacy experts, and experimentation 
in America, Jamaica, and Trinidad. 
Great effort was made to overcome 
the difficulty which chaotic spelling 
poses for anyone learning English. 
A special group at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, collaborating 
with Dr. Laubach, sought for a way 
to teach English phonetics in the 
Very first lessons, without reverting 
to teaching the “ABC's.” They de- 
dided on teaching the English values 
Of the letters through the use of syl- 
lables. Their first and most diffi- 
qult problem was how to re-spell 
words phonetically. They set up 
these principles: 

1. Every word must be pronounceable 
at first sight. 

2. The fewest changes possible will be 
made. 


3. The fewest diacritical marks pos- 
sible will be used. 


By counting syllables in many 
words, the groups found how words 
afe usually spelled and what spell- 
igs are really “irregular.” They 
found that 89 percent of our Eng- 
lish syllables have their vowel 
sounds spelled in “regular” ways. 
Only 11 percent do not follow regu- 
lar rules, so they are called “‘irregu- 
lar.” In the lessons, these words are 
introduced by having their “regu- 
lar” phonetic spelling placed above 
them, just once, to enable the stu- 
dent to pronounce them at first 
sight. 

The Streamlined English Lessons 
make no effort to simplify the spell- 
ing, but rather hold firmly to the 


objective of teaching the language 
as it is now spelled. The words are 
shown to the student in their pho- 
netic form first, just once. Then the 
student is helped to make the asso- 
ciation between the phonetic form 
and the proper English spelling. 


PICTURES, WORDS, SYLLABLES 


The picture-word-syllable method, 
already widely successful throughout 
the world, is also followed in the 
English lessons. First, a picture of a 
familiar object is shown to the 
student, then the printed word be- 
side it, and finally the first syllable 
of the word. One chart, accom- 
panied by a reading lesson, is given 
for each of the 16 vowel sounds. 
Each chart shows the regular ways 
of spelling the sound being taught. 

After mastering the chart, the stu- 
dent can read the pages of reading 
given with it. He can do this read- 
ing with very little help because it 
contains only the vowel sounds he 
has learned in the charts already 
studied. After mastering the first 
chart, for instance, he can read five 
pages almost without help. The thrill 
of achievement is tremendous for the 
adult student, and hardly less for 
the teacher. By the time he has com- 
pleted the 18 streamlined lessons, 
the student has a reading vocabulary 
of 791 words, chosen from the 
Thorndike-Lorge list of the first 
1000 most used words, or from the 
basic list of 850 words. A few 
other words are also included be- 
cause of their highly functional 
value in home life. 

The second book, Making Every- 
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body's World Safe, presents reading 
material that challenges adult inter- 
est in problems of the world, the 
community, the home, and the indi- 
vidual. At the same time, the stu- 
dent’s vocabulary is built to an 
understanding of about 81 percent 
of all the words he will meet in ordi- 
nary reading. And he is able to pro- 
nounce 98 percent of these. He 
will also be able to use any standard 
dictionary without learning any new 
diacritical marks. 


THE LAUBACH SPIRIT 


The spectacular success of the 
Laubach streamlined lessons with 
adults in many lands does not de- 
pend entirely on the picture-word- 
syllable system, nor on the skilful 
preparation of the lessons. The 
Laubach passion for helping people 
must be caught by each teacher. 
The spirit of his ideas on how to 
treat an adult student must be ra- 
diated: Make every lesson delight- 
ful. Say the fewest possible words. 


Never frown, never say “no.” Never 
look disappointed. Never ask a 
question until you are sure the stu- 
dent knows the answer. Never try to 
catch him. Never repeat the stu- 
dent's answers after him. Speak in a 
low, enthusiastic, delighted voice, 
but don’t talk much. Let the stu- 
dent talk. Smile—praise—and say 
little! 

The inspiration and challenge of 
that one-day institute with Dr. Lau- 
bach in Honolulu will not soon be 
forgotten by those who shared his 
demonstration of teaching stream- 
lined English lessons, nor by those 
who caught a bit of his enthusiasm 
for building phonetic alphabets and 
literacy lessons in many languages, 
nor yet by those who felt the force 
of his passionate zeal to help in 
Making Everybodys World Safe, 
The fruitage of the day will be 
found in every life touched, as well 
as in the increasing service and effi- 
ciency offered adults in Hawaii who 
want to learn English. 


TDhe Creal Miistale... 


A RECENT Gallup poll reveals that the greatest mistake in 
the lives of many people is the failure to get enough educa- 
tion. Among the persons polled by the Gallup researchers, 
more men and women listed that omission as the cause of 
their present hardship than any other single item. Men gave 
as the second cause in importance for their troubles the 
wrong choice of a career. Women said that mistakes re- 
lating to marriage ranked next below insufhcient education 
as a trouble source. Seven percent of the men and 10 per- 
cent of the women polled couldn’t think of any great mis- 
takes they had made. This is all reported in the NEA News. 





Some Fundamentals: 


Characteristics of Successful Teaching 
of Reading * 


ARTHUR I. GATES 


In Classroom Techniques in Improving Reading 


—4Monc the factors which seem 
to me to comprise the fundamental 
requirements of the successful teach- 
img of reading, the first is a good 
school program and equipment in 
general. The youngster who finds 
the general school activities satisfy- 
img and who finds himself accepted 
afd respected as an individual has 
already half learned to read. If the 
s¢hool provides a program which 
maintains and increases his zest and 
pfovides satisfactory equipment and 
opportunity for doing constructive 
work, most children will do their 
part in the process of learning to 
read. 

Almost equally important is the 
requirement that there should be 
hatmony between the child’s life in 
the school and his life in the home 
and neighborhood, insofar as it 
affects the activity of reading and 
learning to read. Searching studies 
of reading retardation and reading 
disability supply substantial evidence 
that, generally speaking, children 
coming from homes and neighbor- 
hoods in which reading activities are 
engaged in and are respected and 
rewarded, tend to become successful 
readers, but that children coming 


* From the Proceedings of the Annual 
Conference on Reading held at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1949. 
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from homes and neighborhoods in 
which reading plays little or no role 
and is not well understood or ap- 
proved, tend to become retarded 
readers. 

There is, I think, also substantial 
evidence that children whose read- 
ing is confined largely to the class- 
room are usually retarded readers. 
In the files of the most thorough- 
going reading specialists will be 
found many cases in which the 
primary cause of reading difficulty 
was found in the attitude of the 
parent toward the child’s reading or 
the teacher's instruction in reading, 
or both. In a series of cases re- 
cently reported by one of the 
shrewdest reading specialists I 
know, nearly half demanded treat- 
ment of the parents and the home 
situation more than they required in- 
struction of the child himself. 

These considerations suggest the 
great importance of having avail- 
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able, at as many places as possible, 
an abundance of attractive material 
for reading and opportunity to read 
according to one’s own interests. 
Several studies have shown a very 
close correlation between reading 
ability and availability of material 
and opportunity to read. This fact 
has really been shown in innumer- 
able practical tests where abundant 
opportunities were provided for 
children to browse in an ample sup- 
ply of attractive picture books, story 
books, magazines, catalogs, news 
sheets, advertising brochures, and so 
on. 
Only exceedingly bad manage- 
ment on the part of parents and 
teachers can interfere with the 
child’s eagerness to explore these 
treasures of fact and fancy. I should 
also like to point out that generous 
provision and sensible use of other 
mediums of exploring the world, 
such as pictures, motion pictures, 
sound-motion pictures, demonstra- 
tion apparatus, radio, television, 
drama, talks by interesting persons, 
visits, dramatic activities, artistic and 
constructive activities, are also high- 
ly serviceable in increasing interest 
in reading. In the Speyer School ex- 
periment in New York City, with 
dull-normal pupils, it was found 
that the more reading was isolated 
and emphasized as one mode of 
learning, the less successful readers 
the children became, and the more 
reading was integrated with enter- 
prises involving sound-motion pic- 
tures, visits and excursions, organiz- 
ing plans for festivals, exploring the 
functions of mechanical operation, 





etc., the more interested and pro- 
ficient the pupils became in reading. 
Attention is now directed to the 
skill of the teacher as an artist in the 
teaching of reading. Two general 
qualities desirable in the teacher are 
an attractive personality and the 
understanding of the teaching proc- 
ess in the field of reading. A good 
teacher of reading needs to know 
clearly what activities or skills and 
insights are involved in successful 
reading, on the one hand, and in 
inferior reading on the other. There 
are teachers who can enumerate 40 
exercises and devices for teaching 
phonics, without a clear understand- 
ing of how successful and unsuccess- 
ful pupils are operating when they 
tackle an unfamiliar word. It is one 
thing, for example, to administer a 
series of diagnostic tests, get the ob- 
jective scores in terms of age of 
grade status, count the errors, and 
note their significance in terms of a 
standard table, and quite another 
thing to get a picture of the pattern 
of the pupil’s difficulties as a whole 
and understand what it means in 
terms of instructional needs. 
Modern studies of child develop- 
ment as well as reading show that 
learning goes consecutively through 
a series of stages. Many of these 
steps in the developmental process 
are rather complex reorganizations. 
One pattern gives way to another, 
usually to a more advanced and 
complex one. The successful teacher 
has sufficient insight to guide the 
pupil systematically and steadily to 
move ahead in a step-by-step pro- 
gression. 
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The reading specialist frequently 
encounters children who suffer as a 
result of inability to make leaps for- 
ward that were beyond their power 
—an inability which resulted in 
technical confusion or the adoption 
of some inferior substitute, or dis- 
couragement and emotional block- 
ing, or all of these. One of the 
secrets of the work of the skilled 
femedial teacher is her policy of 
keeping an eye continuously on her 
pupil’s progress, giving him each 
time about as much as he can master 
feasonably well, not much less, and 
mever much more. She succeeds be- 
fause she keeps with him, knows 
where he is, shrewdly estimates how 
much he can move ahead at any par- 
ticular time. 


INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION 


Reading is, unfortunately, one of 
those subtle skills that is difficult— 


indeed well-nigh impossible—to 
teach by mass methods. It is rela- 
tively easy to see how a child man- 
ipulates the pencil or the typewriter 
Or the racket and ball in tennis. In 
feading, the corresponding skills are 
hidden away beneath the surface 
and they are, I believe, much more 
complicated, subject to entangle- 
ments and blockings. Although 
some children apparently learn to 
read with little or no guidance, most 
children need frequent individual 
attention. The successful teacher 
provides it. So potent is face-to-face 
individual attention that it usually 
produces remarkable improvement 
both in reading ability and in per- 
sonal adjustment, even when the 


materials and methods are extremely 
poor. 

Another characteristic of the suc- 
cessful teacher is her ability to pro- 
vide in her classroom the most 
fruitful psychological atmosphere. 
Much light is being thrown on this 
matter by recent developments in 
child study, and especially in experi- 
mental social psychology and clini- 
cal psychology. It is, briefly, that 
the situation in which learning 
flourishes is one in which there is 
an’ obvious spirit of acceptance or 
friendliness between teacher and 
pupils. It may be characterized as 
“cooperative”—the formation of a 
kind of “team” in which the teacher 
is not the coach but a member, even 
if the dominant member, of the 
team. It is an atmosphere in which 
the pupil and the teacher can feel 
free to confess to the other his most 
serious shortcomings, fears, and 
wotries. It is one in which the 
teacher avoids, as she would the 
plague, any activity which suggests 
an assault on the personal security 
or confidence or respect of the pu- 
pil, since the sure response to attack 
is counterattack. 

This is not a relationship in 
which the teacher's attitude toward 
the learner is one of saccharine 
sweetness, which pupils immediately 
recognize as fraudulent and essen- 
tially a move for domination. It 
certainly is not the laissez faire atti- 
tude so frequently confused with the 
democratic. It is not based on the 
assumption that the pupil will solve 
his troubles or guide his learning in 
the most fruitful channels if the 
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teacher merely leaves him to his 
own devices. The teacher must be- 
come a kind of partner in an enter- 
prise. She must show a genuine per- 
sonal interest but avoid the type of 
overanxiety which parents so often 
reveal. Children quickly sense 
anxiety and become all the more 
tense themselves. The teacher must 
be alert to discover the pupil’s mis- 
takes and confusions, but she must 
see to it that they are not regarded 
as failures or as signs that the pupil 
is annoying or disappointing her. 


EMOTIONAL BLOCKS 


The most successful teachers of 
reading I know are persons who un- 
derstand the nature and origin of 
emotional blockings and have great 
skill in detecting them in their pu- 
pils and doing something about 
them. Serious emotional blockings 
develop more commonly in initial 
reading than in any other subject. 
The reason for the predominance of 
emotional blockings in reading, I 
think, is fairly clear. In the minds 
of parents and the community gen- 
erally the crucial test when a child 
enters school is whether he learns to 
read. If he does, he is all right. 
If he does not, he must be a dunce 
or a moron. If he has difficulty in 
reading, parents are prone to be- 
come distressed or even hysterical. 
The test of learning to read be- 
comes one of life’s greatest trials at 
a time when the child is inexper- 
ienced in meeting such exigencies. 
Children learn best not in an atmos- 
phere of tension, but in the spirit 
of carefree play. 


Learning to read may involve 
quite a different sort of adjustment. 
It may represent the crucial test of 
willingness to give up infantile ways 
and assume the responsibilities of a 
grown-up world. It involves the 
child in a test of ability to substitute 
the protection and mothering of the 
home for the workaday world’s re- 
sponsibility of selfmanagement. 
Such a test tends to induce feelings 
of uncertainty, insecurity, worry, 
doubt, and emotional distractions. 

The successful teacher recognizes 
the symptoms of such distress and 
knows how to move to alleviate 
them. Many cases of utter failure to 
learn to read are expressions of 
psychologically “leaving the field.” 
Failure to learn to read is an escape 
device. It is a protest against being 
pushed out of infancy. It is an ap- 
peal of every fiber of the child’s be- 
ing to be taken out of school and 
put back into the bosom of a sympa- 
thetic family. It is a very human 
reaction, one which is sometimes 
most grievously misunderstood and 
mistreated. It represents a fine op- 
portunity for the teacher. 

For this reason I should like most 
strongly to recommend to those of 
you who wish to become better 
teachers that you take the time and 
trouble to familiarize yourself with 
some of the insights and arts de- 
veloping from certain phases of 
modern psychotherapy as indispens- 
able features of the equipment of 
the reading specialist, and, since pre- 
vention is more important than cure, 
equally iroportant for the classroom 
teacher. 








We Must Eliminate These 


“Road Blocks” to Life-Adjustment Education 
WALTER H. GAUMNITZ 
In School Life 


yj 
EADERS in education are 
thinking, planning, and organizing 
their secondary schools so as to place 
greater emphasis on life-adjustment 
@ducation for every youth. To 
achieve the desired results certain 
*road blocks” involving administra- 
tive policies and procedures will 
have to be removed before much 
feal progress can be made either in 
the classroom or in the community. 
These “road blocks” are deep-seated 
our traditions. They are compli- 
€ated in character. There are no 
feady-made solutions. These must be 
forged in the heat of much careful 
Study, numerous discussions, many 
Carefully controlled experiments, 
and some real soul searching into 
deeply held traditions and concepts, 
some of them bordering on preju- 
dices. Several “road blocks” are: 
1. The Carnegie unit, with all 
that this implies in the way of 
Marks, passing and failing grades, 
pupil cataloging, pupil expulsion, 
retardation and_ repetition of 
courses, bluffing, teacher's pets, 
teacher's scapegoats, becomes obso- 
lete if we take seriously the chal- 
lenge to keep in school all youth of 
high-school age and to give all of 
them an opportunity to grow and 
to develop their assets to the maxi- 
mum. Emphasis must be shifted to 
the discovering and developing of 
whatever latent talents, capacities, 
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interests, and other assets youths 
may possess. 

2. The traditional accreditment 
of high schools on the old quantita- 
tive and college-preparatory bases, 
already extensively under fire, must 
be entirely abandoned. The newer 
evaluative criterion stressing per- 
sonal, local, functional, and demo- 
cratic objectives must become opera- 
tive everywhere. The greater degree 
of freedom and variation resulting 
will impose great responsibilities for 
cooperative planning on local school 
administrators, their staffs, and lay 
citizens. 

3. The awarding of high-school 
diplomas or school-leaving certifi- 
cates with their infinite variety of 
meaning and value needs to be seri- 
ously revised. This practice has its 
roots solidly in the college-prepara- 
tory tradition. The tie-up between 
the high-school diploma and the 
accumulation by the pupil of Carne- 
gie units, academic marks, and scho- 
lastic standing is so close that any 
changes in one will also require 
changes in the other. 

4. The fixed curriculum with its 
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constants and variables, its required 
and elective courses, its single and 
multiple form, its fusion and core 
aspects, all constitute problems to 
which the school administrator and 
his staff must address themselves. 
What of credit and noncredit 
courses? What of school-work pro- 
grams? What of definite scheduling 
of pupils and teachers which at the 
same time leaves room for essential 
flexibility? When should general 
education cease and specialization 
begin? Can extracurricular activities 
be curricularized? How can study 
procedures and programs be indi- 
vidualized? Should the school year 
be extended on a year-round basis to 
facilitate closer identity with com- 
munity life? 

5. Then there is a whole family 
of ‘road blocks” to life-adjustment 
education inherent in the policies 


and procedures of training, select- 
ing, and programming the work of 
the teaching staff. 

If more emphasis is to be given 
to guiding the growth, development, 
and behavior of youth, and less to 
the mastery of subject-matter as 
such, then more of the teachers’ edu- 
cation needs to be concerned with 
the nature, diversity, and learning 
problems of youth and less to mas 
jors and minors in the usual subjecte 
matter fields. If all types of youth 
are to be served by the high school, 
teachers must learn to understand, 
respect, and work with all types. 

If the general education period of 
youth is to be extended, and more 
closely related to life, then the 
teachers need more education in the 
nature and problems of the work-a- 
day world than most teacher-educa- 
tion programs contain today. 








CAREsUnesco Book Program 


CARE, Cooperative for American Remittances to Europe, 
Inc., and Unesco, United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization, are engaged in a campaign to bring 
books in English to libraries and universities overseas. 
Many nations have received books from the American public 
through this program. From Czechoslavakia, for example, 
comes news that Czech government officials are enthusiastic 
about the CARE-Unesco drive. Writes the CARE Chief-of- 
mission in Prague, ‘There is a tremendous desire for scien- 
tific and technical books. Not only because of the wartime 
book destruction—but even more important—because the 
losses of scientifically trained personnel were very great 
and the country faces the serious problem of creating a new 
generation of cultural, scientific, and educational leaders 
and teachers.” 








Training and Placement 


Occupational Experiences of Trade-School 
Graduates 


REGIS J. LEONARD 


In Occupations 


“YW HAT percentage of trained 
youth is obtaining employment 
Which corresponds to its training? 
What forces, factors, and pressures 
ipfluence vocational placement? Are 
Obstacles involved which should be 
@nsidered in early counseling of 
the individual? The answers to such 
questions were sought in a study 
' gBade by personal interview, con- 
cerning the occupational experiences 
f recent vocational program grad- 
uates (June, 1947) of high schools 
for boys in Pittsburgh, Pa. The in- 
térviews were conducted during the 
summer months of 1948, approxi- 
mately one year after graduation. 

Of the 133 cases eligible for con- 
sideration 123, or 92 percent were 
located and contacted. All these stu- 
dents had completed diploma re- 
quirements and had majored for at 
least two school years in bricklaying, 
electric (appliance, power, radio, 
and wiring), machine, plumbing, 
printing, and wood (cabinet making 
and carpentry) courses. Background 
factors, such as parentage, age, in- 
telligence quotients were studied to 
determine that these graduates were 
equally well qualified to enter the 
occupations of their choice and 
training. : 

The data indicate that not quite 
one-third of the group were work- 
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ing in the trades for which they 
were trained, and that not quite one- 
half were working in the trades and 
trade fields for which they were 
trained. Slightly more than one- 
half were working in other trades or 
trade fields, or in nonrelated occupa- 
tions. 

The 37 graduates classified as 
working in the trades for which they 
trained, and the 16 classified as 
working in trade fields for which 
they trained, had utilized six sources 
in obtaining their jobs: school per- 
sonnel, family connections, personal 
applications, friends, responses to 
newspaper advertisements, and labor 
organizations. 

Graduates who obtained jobs 
through the influence of school per- 
sonnel, friends, and relatives, re- 
ported narrow and stereotyped, but 
favorable experiences with employ- 
ers. These referral sources conducted 
all preliminary negotiations with 
employers. Completion of applica- 
tion data was but routine; imme- 
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diate acceptance of the candidate 
minimized technical employment de- 
tails and eventful experiences. 

Less than one-half of this group 
reported actual experiences with 
labor organizations. Twenty of the 
53 graduates were members or pros- 
pective members of labor organiza- 
tions. Four of the 53 reported that 
lack of appropriate organization af- 
filiation hindered their occupational 
afhliation opportunities. 

Practically all the graduates of 
this group had unsuccessfully at- 
tempted to obtain jobs in their 
trades and trade fields. The average 
number of attempts was ten. Var- 
ious circumstances and experiences 
prompted approximately one-fourth 
of the group to indicate change of 
interest. They were no longer inter- 
ested in seeking employment in the 
trades and trade fields for which 
they trained. However, the greater 
number indicated that they had not 
lost interest, even though not so em- 
ployed. One-fourth were unable to 
enter their chosen fields because they 
were denied, or understood that they 
were to be denied, membership in 
specific labor organizations. 

Employment practices of many 
employers constituted hurdles that 
could not be overcome by graduates: 
imposition of trade experience re- 
quirements; refusal to accept appli- 
cations of persons under the age of 
18; refusal to ‘accept applications 
from those eligible for the draft; re- 
fusal to accept applications from 
nonveterans; Management-union 
contracts which required first em- 
ployment in the laboring classifica- 





tions; and refusal to accept voca- 
tional high-school training as worth- 
while training. 

This study concerning the process 
of occupational affiliation is based 
on a detailed inquiry among a small 
group of young men who had re- 
cently completed their schooling in 
preparation for entrance into gain- 
ful employment in certain fields at a 
time when employment was near its 
greatest peak in history. Effective 
placement was a key issue in the 
process of occupational affiliation. 
School personnel placed only 9 per- 
cent of the group in permanent jobs 
which corresponded to their special 
training, and only 2 percent of the 
group in other capacities. Graduates 
who were guided in their post high- 
school activities experienced less 
floundering than graduates who 
were forced to place themselves on 
the open labor market. Sixty-nine 
of the 123 graduates, in the absence 
of effective referral sources, expeti- 
enced difficulty in finding jobs. One 
year after graduation, only 15 of this 
group were found to be working in 
occupational groups related to their 
special training. The others en- 
countered circumstances and ob 
stacles—some real and some imagin- 
ary—which they could not overcome 
without assistance. 

The need for more adequate vo- 
cational guidance to such out-of- 
school youth is evident. The need 
for more detailed factual informa- 
tion concerning the process of occu- 
pational affiliation and based on 
actual experiences of job-seeking 
youth is urgent. 





The Hard Working Teacher: 


Guilty or Gullible? 


JAMES E. WARREN, JR. 


In the Georgia Education Journal 


Hbow hard does the average 
teacher work? How much does he or 
she really /ive school? Have I been 
guilty of taking my teaching too 
lightly (as once charged), or have I 
Been guillible and assumed more 
york than was my due or was neces- 
ty to efficient teaching? 
_ I began asking myself these ques- 
ions recently. I was lying on the 
san roof of the local YMCA, trying 
get some of the rest and relaxa- 
mn which I felt I needed to carry 
me happily through another year of 
teaching. The sun and I both felt 
fine, but suddenly I began to sense 
a little feeling of guilt. I wondered, 
“Do I really need to rest for thzee 
entire months? Some other teachers 
afe in summer school. I love teach- 
ig and miss it during the summer. 
Why should I be lying here? Am 
I ‘putting out’ enough as a teacher? 
Or too much, that I am feeling this 
tired? How hard have I worked?” 
I decided to check up on myself 
even if I could not on others, 

At home, I turned through old 
grade books and went into statistics. 
In my 13 years of teaching, I found 
that I had taught some 4000 stu- 
dents, checked up on them and my 
teaching with about 30,000 tests, 
got them to read probably 20,000 
books, and graded around 15,000 
compositions from them. And I be- 
lieve I may say I have taught them 
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for a full class period each day. I 
have always intended to establish 
the custom of using the last third of 
the period as a study period on the 
next assignment; but somehow it 
has never worked out, and the bell 
has always caught me reading, ex- 
plaining, illustrating, arguing, and 
asking and answering questions. I 
suppose I just like to. 

But I had an “off period.” Well, 
yes, fairly “off.” Except when I 
gtaded papers, or took an absent 
teacher’s classes, or sat about talking 
“shop” or worked with an activ- 
ity. Then there was recess to relax 
in. But I multiplied and divided 
again and found that in 13 years I 
had stood up for 800 hours on re- 
cess duty—a little over one month 
altogether. And I have fallen 
arches. 

Then I turn to the matter of extra- 
curricular activities. The total (as 
far as I was able to recall the time I 
had devoted to them) indicated that 
I had “sponsored” about 161, years 
in my 13 years of teaching in four 
different high schools. I had scat- 
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tered my out-of-class energy among 
athletic teams and clubs, cheer lead- 
ers, writer’s clubs, and discussion 
groups. In addition I had made 
talks to many student groups, coach- 
ed graduation speakers, judged 
story-telling and speaking contests. 
I had written units for curriculum 
and sections of local standard tests. 
I attended approximately 25 gradua- 
tions, 12 senior dances (sponsored 
two of them), three senior ban- 
quets, a number of alumni banquets 
and dances, numberless picnics, 
steak fries, weiner roasts, and par- 
ties of various student groups, fac- 
ulty picnics and teas (how many 
faculty and departmental meetings 
dare I estimate?), collected for 
Community Chest, hospitalization, 
etc. May I add that only two or 
three of all the above were done at 
a superior’s request? The others 
were the result of the request of stu- 
dents or fellow teachers or my own 
evil habit of organizing. 

School had not meant merely a 
room to discuss English in, but it 
had meant the YMCA, the city 
auditorium, publishers’ offices, a 
score of parks and other recreation 
spots. And it had not meant only 
my own community or city, for I 
had traveled. With athletic teams, 
and on other matters, I had travel- 
ed nearly 4000 miles, in three states; 
and much of this was on week-ends 
or during spring holidays. 

But surely I had had plenty of 
rest during the summers, I reflected ; 
and I reviewed the last 13. I found 
that I had scattered my work for 
the Master of Arts in Teaching de- 
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gree over seven of them, studying 
sometimes an entire summer, some- 
times a half summer. I had attended 
workshops, or taught. One summer 
I had spent in seeing England and 
attending a course at Cambridge. 
Between the ninth and tenth years 
of teaching I had had a “vacation” 
of three years in the Army Air 
Forces. 

And—for me—what has been the 
fruit of all this? 

On the debit side: The comments 
of three doctors: “You're in the 
hardest work in the world.” .. . 
“Nervous indigestion” . . . “You'll 
just have to learn to relax.” .., 
“Spastic colon due to nervous ten- 
sion” .. . “Don’t let them put too 
much on you.” The comments of 
superiors: “Doesn't seem to undet- 
stand children.” . . . “Doesn't show 
any pep or enthusiasm—'standoff- 
ish’ toward students.” 

On the credit side: A reasonably 
clear conscience, lots of fun, a few 
friends, and appreciation. 

Anyway, I took a rest from school 
this summer—except for writing @ 
few educational articles, attending 
a meeting once a week of teachers 
interested in writing for publication, 
and getting a few cards, letters, and 
telephone calls from students and 
playing tennis with them, and being 
“homesick” enough to have to stick 
my head into summer school for a 
visit, and daydreaming a bit about 
“next year.” 

But I’m still not quite sure where 
I stand. Have I been guilty or gulli- 
ble? How hard does the average 
teacher work? 








A Teacher's Lament: 


Goodbye, William Shakespeare 


REGINA HEAVEY 


In the English Journal 


‘a VERY experienced high-school 
teacher to whom the tradition of 
English literature is dear must, at 
times, suffer from the sadness of 
farewell. Often, as I present to a 
high-school class of fifth-grade read- 
ers the skeleton of a well-known 
classic, shrouded in an_ ill-fitting 
pattern cut to fifth-grade dimen- 
sions, I catch myself murmuring, a 
little plaintively, “Goodbye, Wil- 
liam Shakespeare.” What I am 
bidding farewell is the exaltation of 
mind and spirit so essential to great 
literature. The epitome of this is, 
indeed, Shakespeare, not only be- 
cause of his illuminating and com- 
passionate understanding of human 
Mature, but because of his unsur- 
passed mastery of his medium. No 
other writer in English has com- 
manded words so well. If the Eng- 
lish language, despite its flexible 
$yntax and rich vocabulary, is not to 
degenerate unto the utterance of the 
Moron, he must remain a star to 
steer by. Nevertheless, Shakespeare 
and his good companions of lesser 
magnitude are, one by one, being 
banished from the high-school class- 
room. 


THE ASSAULT 


Many factors, not so unrelated as 
they may appear to be, have un- 
wittingly joined forces in the un- 
declared assault on our literary tra- 
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dition. Among these are the change 
in the caliber of the high-school 
population, brought about by social 
promotion; the expansion and mod- 
ernization of objectives of instruc- 
tion, held by many teachers of Eng- 
lish; and the impact of the utili- 
tarianism of our time on the writ- 
ten and spoken word. From each of 
these, the individual child in our 
schools has both gained and lost. 
It is with his losses and their poten- 
tial effect on our culture that I am 
primarily concerned. 

My quarrel is not with the change 
that has taken place in the high- 
school population. In a democracy 
the developmental experience of sec- 
ondary education should, indeed, be 
available to all adolescents not ac- 
tually feebleminded. My quarrel is 
with the misinterpretation of de- 
mocracy in education, with the fal- 
lacy that equal opportunity means 
the same opportunity. Such erron- 
eous thinking has established the 
tyranny of the average child, the 
“Common Man” of our educational 
system. It is his needs that set the 
pattern for courses of study; it is 
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for him they are planned. Conse- 
quently, the “unaverage,” whether 
superior or inferior, are neglected 
and frustrated. 

As the widespread practice of so- 
cial promotion has lowered the 
“averageness” of the average pupil, 
the high schools have leveled down 
their instructional materials. This is 
especially true in subjects such as 
English and history, in which lan- 
guage is a paramount factor. The 
challenge of total education has 
been met, in most cases, by so-called 
“adjustments” that are, in reality, 
compromises and evasions. To meet 
the wide range of reading abilities, 
the average reading level of ma- 
terials has, to a great extent, been 
lowered for all students. 

As yet, there has been no per- 
ceptible increment in stupidity 
among our young people. There has, 
however, with the inclusion of ail 
boys and girls in the high school, 
been a depression of the average of 
intelligence. Nonetheless, while the 
high schools are no longer exclu- 
sive, they are, for the most part, 
conducting business as usual. They 
are still covering their student body 
—in English and history, especially 
—with uniform courses of study, 
too narrow in their conception for 
the extremities at either end. Both 
the brighter and the duller pupils 
continue to lose by such a process. 

A loss by the brighter pupils, 
unfortunately, is a loss to our na- 
tional culture. If, year after year, 
young people of intelligence are 
denied the acquaintance of literary 
titans, such as Shakespeare, Chau- 
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cer, and Browning, how, then, are 
the traditions of our literature to be 
pteserved? If young people whose 
minds can well be stimulated and 
challenged by stylists like De Quin- 
cey, Macaulay, Addison, and Steele 
are held to the level of mediocrity, 
what will be the eventual effect on 
standards of written and spoken 
English? What kind of expression 
is to be expected of young people of 
promise, unfamiliar with “the best 
that has been thought and said in 
the world,” when they become the 
speakers and writers who fix the 
standards? 

The enthusiasm of many teachers 
of English for adaptations, an- 
thologies of short stories, and maga- 
zine articles of timely interest hag 
furthered the idea that reading 
should be a brief, rather than a sus- 
tained, experience. It has destroyed 
to an alarming degree, the ability of 
willingness of young people of in- 
telligence to listen with patience to 
great minds. 


THE VALUE OF THE WORD 


True, most of our pupils today 
are being given broader and more 
varied reading experiences. But, in 
the getting of “more matter with 
less art,” they are subjected too ex- 
tensively to current, ephemeral, and 
superficial writing that lessens the 
value of the word. How can a boy 
or gitl learn to appreciate art or 
music but by the acquaintance with 
gteat artists and musicians? How 
can he know the beauty and fluency 
of our language other than by 
familiarity with writers who have 
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the power to command words, the 
common coin of thought, in a new 
and special way? Only from them 
can he learn what William Butler 
Yeats meant when he said, ‘“‘Rabe- 
lais, Villon, Shakespeare, William 
Blake would have known one an- 
other by their speech. Some of them 
knew how to construct a story, but 
all of them had abundant, resonant, 
beautiful, laughing, living speech.” 
’ Literature, more than art and mu- 
Sic, has lost through the accessibility 
Of radio and screen. Because both 
these means of entertainment are 
heirs to the balladmaker and the 
troubadour, they appeal to man’s 
fundamental love of storytelling. 
With sight and sound, they supple- 
Ment the story and interpret it for 
the unimaginative, always, of 
Course, with an eye for “Hooper 
fatings” and box-office receipts. 
While fine music comes over the air 
fhany times daily, rarely, except on 
gome public-service features and a 


few commercial programs, can 
speech that has grace and distinction 
be heard on the air. It is geared 
usually to the hearing comprehen- 
sion of the low-average listener. The 
danger of such an influence is that 
it may fix our standards of spoken 
language at that low level. 


TWO QUESTIONS 


In conclusion, then, there are two 
questions that everyone concerned 
with the future of our culture must 
ask himself. First, as technological 
advancement and redistribution of 
wealth increase our leisure and pro- 
pel us toward a classless society, 
must we as a people, lose our intel- 
lectuality? Second, if the public 
schools continue to offer less educa- 
tion to more young people and to 
level down the quality of learning 
experiences, especially in English, 
will they not foster a proletariat of 
the mind and annihilate our literary 
traditions ? 


High=School Dramatics 


HIGH-SCHOOL audiences are offered an uninspiring bill- 
of-fare in stage presentations, says an expert at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. Writing in the Wisconsin Idea Theater 
Quarterly, Ronald C. Gee, the editor, says that too many 
secondary-school productions are of questionable quality. 

Gee, who is a staff member of the Wisconsin Idea 
Theater, a University of Wisconsin extension service pro- 
gtam for encouraging an interest in drama in the state, 
writes that a survey he made in that state reveals two main 
flaws of the secondary-school drama program: (1) failure to 
provide teachers who are properly trained to teach dramatics, 
and (2) lack of administrative concern for problems of 
arousing interest in the theater and of teaching students the 
life lessons which drama affords. 








A New and Flourishing Movement 


“Junior” Historians 
Mary E. CUNNINGHAM 


In American H eritage 


fc DUCATORS are funny folk. 
For a while nothing would do but 
they must get everyone into the 
classroom. Vast and _ elaborate 
schools shot up, courses floriated, 
faculty multiplied. The age of com- 
pulsory attendance climbed. At the 
other end of the life span, adult 
education was introduced. Even the 
seventh age of man must creep to 
school, it seemed. 

But now that everyone, or nearly 
everyone, sits behind the student's 
desk, teacher is still not satisfied. 
The walls of the classroom are too 
high, it develops. The curriculum 
has too little connection with life 
for the living. In that strange jargon 
teachers speak, labeled by some of 
their own “pedaguese,” “the learn- 
ing experience must be enriched by 
community participation.” 

That’s why village schoolmaster 
and state commissioner of education 
alike have been throwing their hats 
in the air these last years over a 
new—and flourishing—development 
in teaching. It is the so-called 
“junior historian movement” where- 
by certain strong state, and some- 
times even local, historical societies 
join the classroom teacher in rein- 
troducing Johnny and Jane to the 
past and present of their home 
town. 

It started, perhaps inevitably, in 
Texas, where the genial H. Bailey 
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Carroll, director of the Texas His- 
torical Society, nursed the infant 
idea. Leaders of historical groups im 
Pennsylvania, New York, Wiscon- 
sin, and Minnesota soon followed. 
Now Indiana is reviving its junior 
historian program—a war casualty 
—and Illinois is founding a sound 
plan. 

In the states’ junior programs to 
date there is a strong similarity. 
Each provides for a junior maga- 
zine. Students are organized in clubs 
or chapters. Within the chapters, 
programs vary, yet remain the same; 
there are just so many activities, it 
would seem, junior historians cam 
perform. They write, of course, fot 
their state’s junior publication, and 
it is a real feather in the cap to have 
a byline in the junior history maga- 
zine. They write, costume, and pre- 
sent assembly programs for their 
own schools, for the local historical 
society, the Rotary, the DAR, the 
women’s club. They appear, dis- 
cussing historical books, on local 
radio stations. They assemble collec- 
tions of historical books and ob- 
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jects—often they spark the begin- 
ning of a small museum. They assist 
their elders in community centen- 
nials, founders’ weeks. Chapter 
members whose talent is in their 
fingers rather than in their pencils 
build models of local historic sites, 
dress costume dolls, snap and paint 
pictures, do soap sculpture. They 
on pilgrimages (somehow with 
nior historians it’s always a pil- 
image, not simply a trip) to sites 
historic interest at continually in- 
@easing distances. They circulate 
Pen Pal lists of junior historians 
and start corresponding with their 
Hey They meet together in 
nior historical conventions, often 
fousing, yearly, state-wide affairs. 


: 


! EVERYONE PLEASED 
' Naturally, all this pleases the 


local historian, the local historical 
Society, but—what may seem at 
first flush somewhat surprising—it 
Pleases the educators equally. The 
tyman, educationally speaking, may 
atgue that in the present crowded 
Qurriculums, replete with courses in 
driver education, department-store 
salesmanship, and charm, there is 
little room for local history, that 
what time the high-school student 
has left over from basketball and 
sorority get-togethers should be 
given to studying the nations of the 
world with whom we must come to 
an understanding or perish. But the 
pfofessional social scientist, on the 
contrary, contends that citizenship, 
like charity,begins at home and can 
best be taught by using the local 
community as a laboratory. 


Intensive child study has rein- 
forced the somewhat obvious con- 
clusion that the learning progression 
is from the near to the remote, from 
the known to the unknown, from 
locality to the state and nation. At- 
tention now is given to community 
study and of such study local history 
is obviously a significant phase. 
Edgar B. Wesley, chairman of the 
committee which issued the history- 
making review of history in the 
schools, familiarly called the Wesley 
Report, put it succinctly. A com- 
munity is both universal and uni- 
que, said Wesley. Those aspects in 
which it is universal bind it to other 
communities, those in which it is 
unique challenge attention, pro- 
mote local pride, and provide means 
of identification. Through better un- 
derstanding of the local environ- 
ment, Wesley saw opportunity to 
build a greater America, both na- 
tional- and international-minded. 
The Wesley Report emphasized en- 
richment of “the national minimum 
content” of United States history 
courses with vivid sidelights from 
local, state, and regional history. 
State departments of education be- 
gan to move to the specification of 
state and local history in the cur- 
riculums. 

Meanwhile, a new factor has en- 
tered the picture: the increased im- 
portance and vitalized programs of 
state and local historical societies. 
All too often these societies had 
originated in someone's desire to 
glorify his ancestors, or perhaps a 
little wider desire to glorify the 
home community. As a result, local 
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societies often tended to attract a 
small group of people with a com- 
mon narrow interest in the past. In 
the 1920's and °30’s, however, many 
such societies came to take a broader 
perspective. They looked at our 
heterogeneous population and took 
note of the necessity of welding 
these new strains into the common 
American. Local history came out 
of the basements and attics where it 
had been spending its time and ap- 
peared at the village crossroads. 
Local history married social science 
and the junior historian movement 
was born. 

This child is not perfect, as both 
parents admit with rare candor. 
Those who have thought much on 
the movement wonder if the junior 
magazine should be so universally 
the chief product of a junior his- 
torical program. Most such pro- 
grams are in an unhappy financial 
situation, depending partially on 
student fees, partially on historical 
society subsidization. This has led 
to the production of a publication to 
attract young pennies, or look well 
in the eyes of an historical society 
board. Perhaps the program might 
better offer other services, such as 
text material, or audio-visual aids. 
The latter, however, are expensive, 
time consuming, and do not make 


the immediate and flashy show that 
a junior magazine does. Again, 
junior magazines tend to intensify a 
failing of most junior programs. 
State requirements usually call for 
local history instruction in the ele- 
mentary or junior-high school. But 
the high-school student's essay looks 
better in print and is more of a 
credit to his teacher and the editor 
of a magazine. Result? The periodi- 
cal is too often over the heads of 
the fourth and fifth grader to whom 
it should cater. 


REAL BEGINNING 


Still, the junior historian move 
ment does have its attractive fea- 
tures. Local history is highly de- 
sirable, say the big names in peda- 
gogy. Local history must be taught 
in the school, say the solons in the 
legislature. “But where do I get the 
material to teach local history?” 
wails the poor teacher. At least the 
junior historical movement is a be 
ginning—a beginning of gathering 
historical materials—more than a 
beginning in stimulating the young- 
sters to go out in their own com- 
munities, on its highways and by- 
ways, to its oldest houses, its first in- 
dustries, its leading citizens, and in 
stimulating them to learn and love 
the past of their present. 


Historical Move 


CHANCELLOR Robert M. Hutchins takes what is probably a 
pessimistic view of the treatment history will give his 
stewardship at the University of Chicago. He wrote recently, 
“I greatly fear that my administration will be remembered 
solely because it was the one in which intercollegiate foot- 


ball was abolished.” 








What Do Students Learn? 


Textbook Treatment of Intergroup Relations 
DONN V. HART 


In Social Education 


om VIRGINIA school board 
made a decision lately which af- 
fects all of us. It decided to drop 
from its white high school the 
courses in chemistry, physics, biol- 
Ogy, and chemistry which the Negro 
high school did not offer. The board 
had been ordered by a federal court 
to equalize its educational oppor- 
tunities and instead of establishing 
these courses in the Negro school 
it dropped them from the white 
school. 


REPORT OF PROGRESS 


_ If this little-publicized event is an 
Unpleasant nightmare in our “Amer- 
ican Dream,” a report! recently 
published by the American Council 
@n Education furnishes substantial 
@vidence that progress is being made 
toward the improvement of inter- 
group relations. 

Nearly every student in school to- 
day has used, or is using, one or 
More of the books examined. Text- 
books on United States history, 
world or general history, biology, 
literature, and introductory social 
sciences were carefully studied page 
by page, illustration by illustration, 
to determine the amount of space 


1 American Council on Education, 
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they devoted to intergroup relations, 
the accuracy of the material, and the 
authors’ point of view. 

The textbooks, selected on the 
basis of their sales popularity and 
recency of publication, were exam- 
ined to obtain the answers to such 
vital questions as: Do textbooks 
stress the concept and character of 
individual personality? Do teaching 
materials make clear to students 
what a group is and how it func- 
tions in our society and in the lives 
of its members? What treatment is 
accorded to the American Indian? 
Chinese? Negroes? Filipinos? Jews? 
National origin groups? Religious 
groups? Are the forms and effects 
of discrimination, scapegoating, 
segregation, and other such tech- 
niques of social action, made clear 
to pupils? In plain talk, what are 
the students learning about inter- 
group relations from their text- 
books? 

A very few of the findings con- 
tained in this important report fol- 
low. 

While the Committee which made 
this report found very few direct 
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factual errors in reference to Jews, 
the myth of the “Jewish race” is fre- 
quently referred to oy many authors. 
The report comes calmly to the dis- 
turbing conclusion, “that the ma- 
terial about the Jews now presented 
to young Americans in schools is 
not adequate. It is spotty and un- 
balanced; it perpetuates certain in- 
correct stereotypes. It does not pre- 
sent a balanced story of the Jews 
in history or in American life today. 
It is inadequate for building in 
young citizens the foundation of in- 
formation and understanding which 
our democratic theory demands. It 
does not serve to erect bulwarks 
against the insidious and unwar- 
ranted wave of anti-Semitism pres- 
ent in the United States today.” 
Our American histories deal only 
in a cursory manner with Chinese- 
Americans, says the report. Often 
this group is dealt with by the 
“Chinatown approach,” stressing 
the exotic, the strange, the mysteri- 
ous. “Some mention is made of 
Chinese students, but the reader is 
usually only told that Chinese came 
and worked on the construction of 
railroads and that shortly thereafter 
people felt they should not be al- 
lowed to come and so they were ex- 
cluded. Not one of the books 
examined contained information on 
the routine existence of Chinese- 
Americans at work, at play, at 
school, or at home. And even the 
“colorful” descriptions of “China- 
town” often read like “. . . tourist 
advertisements or invitations to go 
slumming.” 
The story of Filipino-Americans 


in our nation is practically missing 
from the textbooks studied. Al- 
though they are a numerically small 
group in our society, they are a 
peculiarly important group. Whereas 
the Republic of the Philippines was 
declared independent from ‘‘Mother 
America,” we still have a special re- 
lationship to it. Our textbooks are 
not making a satisfactory contribu- 
tion to the development of future 
citizens who will be aware of the 
unique and mutual responsibilities 
between Americans and Filipinos. 


UNFAIR TO CATHOLICS 


Many world histories picture the 
Middle Ages as a bleak, backward, 
anti-intellectual desert, dominated 
by the all-powerful Roman Catholic 
Church. Rarely is this due to con- 
scious prejudice on the part of the 
authors. It stems from their attempt 
to overgeneralize, to present the 
reader with a clear-cut picture of a 
vastly complex period. The results 
are often a distortion of the material 
which leads to prejudiced attitudes 
and understandings; in this case, 
toward the Roman Catholic Church. 

The report of the Committee 
makes it apparent that the contribu- 
tion the majority of our school 
books is making toward improved 
intergroup relations is inadequate. 
Our failures in intergroup relations 
are often reflected in the books the 
students study. It is a vicious circle 
but one which can and is slowly 
being broken. There has been im- 
provement, there is growing im- 
provement; but there is a real need 
for more improvement. According 
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to the Committee, the textbooks and 
courses examined are, with few ex- 
ceptions, free of intentional bias to- 
ward the various minority groups in 
the United States. However, the fre- 
quent value-judgments and their im- 
plications, unconsciously or loosely 
expressed, have the effect of con- 
tinuing present antagonisms in our 
society. 


IGNORES THE NEGRO 


Although recently published text- 
books are directing more attention 
to Negroes, the average text usually 
ignores the subject, particularly the 
jposition of the Negro in our present 
‘society. We cannot blame this in- 
adequacy solely on textbook authors 
or publishing companies. A recent 
United States history had to delete, 
in a revision of the text, a photo- 
graph of a group of white and col- 
red children playing together. The 
agent for the publishing company 
wrote that it would be difficult to 
sell the book in his particular area 
if it included this photograph. It 
was acceptable, he continued, to in- 
clude a picture of Negro children 
playing, but it was impolitic, from 
the point of view of sales to show 
colored and white children playing 
together. Such practical problems as 
this act as a brake on many authors 
and publishing companies who pre- 
fer to treat intergroup relations 
problems more thoroughly and 
frankly. 

The greatest deficiency in our 
schoolbooks is the omission of per- 
tinent, often basic, information. 
Often the oversimplification of ma- 


terial, or unwarranted generaliza- 
tions, leads to the creation of in- 
accurate and prejudiced attitudes, 
appreciations, and understandings. 
Again, this may be forced on the 
author by the demand to include a 
certain amount of material in the 
textbook. Most schools cannot af- 
ford to buy several books for a 
course in American history; there- 
fore, the material is often crowded 
into one book. The solution to this 
problem, and one which many au- 
thors are attempting to put into 
action, is a more careful selection 
of the information given about 
American history, world history, or 
geography. This method of selection 
will eliminate the type of geography 
text, for example, which devotes 21 
pages to Australia, 20 pages to 
Brazil, and six pages to the Soviet 
Union. 

We do not want a “witch hunt” 
of our schoolbooks. For as the re- 
port states, “Textbooks are not guilty 
of planned derogation of groups, 
but are guilty of failing to come to 
grips with basic issues in the com- 
plex problems of human rela- 
tions . . . The fault lies not in the 
texts alone but in the courses of 
study for which the textbooks are 
prepared.” We cannot make the 
textbook authors and publishing 
companies our scapegoats. Their in- 
adequacy is merely the reflection of 
our inadequacy. 

To advance too far ahead of our 
present cultural patterns would, in 
most cases, bring only bitter attacks 
and no sales on the author and the 
book. This does not mean that for- 
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ward strides should not be attempt- 
ed, but only that such advances be 
made with a full recognition of the 
social factors involved. Our text- 
books will never be much better 
than the organization of our schools 
and the school boards that operate 
them, or better than the support 
these books receive from the public 
and the teachers. In fact, some text- 
books are more advanced than our 
schools or their teachers. 


TOTAL CURRICULAR CHANGE 


In a recent interview, Dr. How- 
ard E. Wilson pointed out that the 
improvement of our textbooks can- 


not be successfully attempted with- 
out revision of our school curricu- 
lums. What is needed is an improve- 
ment of textbooks and courses of 
study at the same time, “This is a 
task,” Dr. Wilson remarked, ‘“‘for 
informed community groups, for 
school administrators, and teachers 
colleges. It must be a well-organ- 
ized, carefully planned program of 
action, not an emotional attack on a 
single textbook for a few inaccurate 
or misleading statements.” The 
recommendations and conclusions 
reached by this report can well serve 
community groups as a guide for a 
plan of action. 








Unknown Neighbors 


APARTMENT-HOUSE dwellers are notorious for living for 
many years next door to others without ever getting to know 
them. Perhaps the same thing may be said concerning our 
relations with our neighbors to the North in Canada, ac- 
cording to a survey conducted recently at the University of 
Michigan. American teachers who were students at a work- 
shop on Canada-United States relations quizzed graduate 
students in the University on their knowledge of Canada. 
Writing in the October, 1949, number of the Bulletin of 
the University of Michigan School of Education, Margaret 
Koopman reports on the questionnaire: “The questionnaire 
was filled out by 452 American graduate students. On the 
whole these students were wrong almost as often as they 
were right in their information about Canada, their neigh- 
boring country; 52 percent of the answers were right and 
48 percent wrong. A tabulation of the responses indicated 
that teachers knew somewhat more about Canada than non- 
teachers. Out-of-state teachecs were as well informed as 
Michigan teachers. Elementary-school teachers, even though 
they frequently teach the geography of Canada, made no 
better showing than other teachers.” 








More on “Unequal” Education 


Hidden Tuition Charges in Extra-Class 


Activities 
HAROLD C. HAND 
In the Educational Forum 


aa N a previous article,* attention 
was directed to the out-of-pocket 
cash costs associated with taking 
thigh-school subjects in a sampling 
fof Illinois communities. Many of 
‘these schools were included in an- 
‘other study in which it was found 
that 72 percent of all youth who 
had dropped out of these institu- 
tions over the preceding four-year 
period came from lower-income 
families. To the author, this finding 
is about what one might reasonably 
expect in view of the magnitude of 
the per-pupil cash costs reported in 
the article noted. 

That it is the economically under- 
privileged children who principally 
constitute the drop-outs is still less 
of a surprise when one notes the 
hidden tuition charges associated 
with participating in the extra- 
class activities of the school. In the 
65 senior or four-year high schools 
in which the Hidden Tuition Costs 
Study was conducted in 1947-48, 
the faculty sponsor of each extra- 
class activity was supplied with a 
carefully pre-tested schedule (see 
How to Conduct the Hidden Tui- 
tion Costs Study, Illinois Secondary 
School Curriculum Program Series, 


* Harold C. Hand, “Hidden Tuition 
Charges in High-School Subjects,” Eds- 
cational Forum, (May, 1949), 441-48. 
Reported in THE EpucaTION Dicest, 
October, 1949, 11-13. 
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Bulletin No. 4, Office of State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, 
Springfield, Illinois, 1949) in which 
he was requested to enter all per- 
sonal costs to the pupil associated 
with the activity. In addition, an- 
other schedule designed to ferret 
out the per-pupil costs of all addi- 
tional items associated with the 
“extra curriculum” of the school 
was completed by or under the im- 
mediate supervision of the principal 
of each institution. 

About one-eighth of the schools 
reported that an over-all student- 
body membership fee is required of 
all pupils. This hidden tuition 
charge ranged from a low of 40c to 
a high of $16.70 per pupil per year. 
It is significant that the vast ma- 
jority of the schools found it un- 
necessary to impose such a levy to 
enable the pupil to “belong.” About 
two-fifths of the schools in the study 
“charge” class dues. To the author, 
it is a hopeful sign that class dues, 
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which ranged from $1 to $5 in some 
schools, have been abolished in well 
over half of the institutions studied. 
Class rings, pins, and other school 
insignia cost in excess of $12 per 
pupil in three-fourths of the schools. 
To the author, this seems clearly 
prohibitive for youngsters whose 
parents’ incomes place them within 
that approximate 30 percent of 
American families now unable to 
meet their living costs out of cur- 
rent income. 

Students who represent their 
schools on or in the playing field, 
court, ring, or pool are burdened 
with rather sizeable hidden tuition 
charges, although in one-fourth of 
the institutions studied costs had 
been entirely eliminated in refer- 
ence to several sports and at least 
one school had found it possible to 
enable pupils to represent the stu- 
dent body at no personal cost to 
themselves. The findings indicate, 
however, that it is highly probable 
that only the children of parents in 
the top two-thirds of the income 
distribution could “afford” to par- 
ticipate in one-fourth of the schools 
in the study. Participation in intra- 
mural sports was found to be less 
costly although figures showed that 
the economically underprivileged 
youth (72 percent of all drop-outs) 
would find it difficult if not impos- 
sible to take part in intramurals in 
one-fourth of the institutions. This 
would be true also when applied to 
attendance of athletic events. What 
it costs to “go to” school activities 
is a part of the hidden tuition 
charges in many of the institutions. 


It is gratifying to note that pupils 
in one-fourth of the situations 
studied could take part in stage and 
platform activities at little or no 
personal cost. In another one-fourth 
of the schools, however, it cost each 
participant from $1.75 to $12.50 to 
take part in dramatics, from $2.30 
to $9 to engage in forensics, and 
from 50c to $1.65 to participate in 
forum activities. No school in the 
study admitted pupils free of charge 
to its platform or stage productions. 
To attend all of the school’s stage 
and platform productions cost well 
over $3 in one-fourth of the situa- 
tions. In half the schools, this total 
levy was about $2. 

Pupiis participating in the chorus 
and orchestra in one-fourth of the 
schools were put to no personal ex- | 
pense and in at least one institu- , 
tion, the band also represented a 
cost-free activity. However, in one- 
fourth of the situations the cost of 
playing in the school band ranged 
from $9 to $265, and in the or- 
chestra, from $7.50 to $165. By 
definition, economically underprivi- 
leged youth would not be found 
playing in either the band or the 
orchestra in these schools. 

In a full three-fourths of the 
schools it cost the pupil nothing to 
serve on the staff of the school’s 
newspaper or yearbook. In half the 
schools reporting Quill and Scroll, 
the cost per participant ranged from 
$2 to as high as $7.50 per year. 
None of the schools included in the 
study supplies the school newspzper, 
magazine, or annual to its pupils 
free of charge. Membership in sec- 
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ondary school clubs was found to be 
costly in many schools, although a 
few found it possible to conduct 27 
of the 35 clubs listed without benefit 
of any tuition charge whatsoever. 

The cost of attending the school’s 
social functions was found to be in- 
creasingly stiff as the pupil pro- 
gresses from the lower to the upper 
grades. The cost of attending dances 
extends from a low of about $4.50 
‘to a high of nearly $15. At all 
grade levels, going “double” was 
reported to cost about twice the 
_amount required for going “stag.” 
_ As was found to be true of dances, 

no school included in the study 
operates its other parties, picnics, 
and banquets on a completely tui- 
tion-free basis. Costs ranged from 
$1.25 to $5 for the latter in many 
of the situations. 

In the “median school,” the an- 
nual cost of such other items as 
locker fees, towel fees, physical- 
education uniforms, etc., amounted 
to about $25 per pupil. 

What does it cost pupils to grad- 
uate from high school? Although 
at least one high school has been 
able to keep down to 50c or less the 
cost of one or the other of the 
things traditionally associated with 
high-school graduations, the study 
reveals that there are hidden tui- 
tion charges of no small magnitude 
in most of the schools studied. An- 
nouncements may run as high as $8, 
cap and gown rentals as much as 
$2.75, name cards $2, photographs 
from $5 to $20, and other expenses 
from 40c to $10. 

In another study conducted in 


Illinois in 1947-48, it was found 
that high-school pupils from lower- 
income families participate but rela- 
tively little in the extra-class activi- 
ties sponsored by their respective 
schools. As previously noted, in still 
another study it was found that 72 
percent of all high-school pupils 
who had withdrawn from school 
during the preceding four years 
came from economically underprivi- 
leged families. These distressing 
“results” should not prove surpris- 
ing to anyone who has noted the 
findings concerning the magnitude 
of the multiform hidden tuition 
charges reported in this and the 
previous article. 

Apparently, if the secondary 
school is to be “universal” it must 
be cost free. The logic in support 
of the thesis that the public second- 
ary school should be a cost-free in- 
stitution is unanswerable. It runs 
thus: 

1. The public school is by defini- 
tion an educational institution. 

2. As such, it has no business 
permitting, much less sponsoring, 
any activity (whether class or extra- 
class, formal or informal) which is 
not educative in nature. 

3. If the activities permitted or 
sponsored are educative in nature, 
no public school in a democracy has 
any business making the accident of 
birth in an economic sense deter- 
mine who shall and who shall not 
benefit from said educative activi- 
ties. To do otherwise—i.e., to con- 
tinue on as at present—is to make a 
mockery of the ideal of equality of 
educational opportunity. 








Teacher or Child— 


Who Wants to Know? 


Daisy M. JONES 
In Childhood Education 


How often the child sits 
through a question-and-answer reci- 
tation listening to responses from 
the others when he already knows 
the answers! How often he recites 
before an inattentive class! Why 


should the children listen to what he 
says? They read the same assign- 
ment he did. 

But that is not always the case. 
Let us tune in on a couple of inter- 
mediate grade social-studies classes 
and see what is happening. 


LET'S FIND OUT 


Scene I—Miss Case’s Room 

Miss Case: All right. Time's up. Close 
your books. What do we mean by ex- 
ports? Sammy. 

Sammy: Things sent abroad. 

Miss Case: That's right. Now name 
some exports from New Orleans, 
Thomas. 

Thomas: Cotton? (Note the question 
mark.) 

Miss Case: What else? (Silence.) 
Miss 
Thelma? 

Thelma: Wheat and corn? 

Miss Case: Was that in the lesson? 
(Long pause.) Very well, what are im- 
ports? Allen? (Another pause.) Sammy ? 

Sammy: Things shipped in. 

Miss Case: Good; Now let's name 
some imports at the port of New Or- 
leans, Alice. 

Alice: Sugar cane. 

Miss Case: Now think! Would they 
be shipping sugar cane in or out? 

Alice: Out? (Since “in” 


Case: Can you name more, 


was the 
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wrong answer “out” should be a safe 
guess.) 

Miss Case: 
some other 
Eva, 

Eva: Iron and coal. 

Miss Case: Did you read the assign- 
ment carefully? It told on pages 74 and 
75. (Pause.) Let's all turn to page 74. 
Take a piece of paper. On one side write 
exports and on the other side write im- 
ports. Now in the next five minutes sce 
how many you can find and list. 

(Five-minute intermission) 

Miss Case: Let's hear your list Mich- 
ael (Michael reads from paper.) Good! 
Now why didn’t you do that the first 
time? 

Michael: (Shrugging.) I don’t know. 
(Aside.) She didn’t say that was what 
she wanted. 

Miss Case: What else can you add to 
the list? (Energetic waving of hands.) 
Allen. 

Allen: Iron and steel. 

Miss Case: Yes, what else? Edith. 

Edith: Cotton goods, 

Miss Case: Michael had that on his 
list. Anything else? Anna. 

Anna: Has fish been mentioned ? 

Miss Case: 1 don’t think so. 

Michael; Yes it has. I named that. 

Miss Case: There's no point in argu- 


Of course! Now name 
imports, Fred. (Silence.) 
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ing about it. Let's go on to the special 
reports. Who has one? All right, Carol. 

Carol: Mine was about crops. (Reads 
from paper.) 

Miss Case: Any criticisms? (Hands.) 
John. 

John: She used too many “ands.” 

Miss Case: Yes, what else? Erma? 

Erma: 1 couldn't hear her. 

Miss Case: (Caustically.) No won- 
der. You weren't listening. Are there any 
‘more reports ready? Then tomorrow 


i we'll begin on page 75 and take to the 
bottom of the first column on page 81. 


| Scene II—Miss Sampel’s Room 

Miss Sampel: 1 found this picture in 
'the paper last night. It advertises the 
‘beauties of the Rocky Mountains as a 
} pleasure resort. Today we will take up 
'the study of this region. I wonder what 
else it might be good for. What does 
‘the map tell you to expect? 

Mary: There are lots of mountains, so 
I wouldn't think they could do farming. 

Juanita: They might raise sheep or 
cattle. Mountains are good for grazing. 

Fred: You can’t have grazing without 
grass, and grass won't grow without 
water. How do you know they have 
enough ? 

Miss Sampel: How can you find out? 

Ellen: The little black-and-white map 
at the bottom tells about rainfall. 

Miss Sampel: What else would you 
expect to find here? 

Joyce: I'd think they would have min- 
ing. 

Teddy: I'd look for saw mills because 
they have big trees. 

Miss Sampel: How do you know they 
do? 

Larry: Here's a picture that shows a 
woods. 

Miss Sampel: 
Larry? 

Larry: A fifth-grade geography. 

Sandra: There's another book on the 
shelf that has something in it about the 
West. 


What book is that, 


Miss Sampel: Let's skim through these 
books and see how many different ones 
have some material to help us. 

(Ten-minute interval for scanning.) 

Miss Sampel: How many have we? 
Let's list them and add page numbers 
to help us later. Now that we know 
where to look, let’s see how many things 
we can list that we would find there. 
Scan quickly. We'll come back later for 
details. Remember, paragraph headings, 
picture captions, topic sentences, and so 
forth may save you time now. 


(Another interval.) 
Juanita: They do have cattle. This 
book says . . 


Fred: 1 found out about the grass and 
water. In this book it says . .. . (Reads 
aloud). 

Mildred: Here is something on na- 
tional parks, but I didn’t have time to 
read it. 

Miss Sampel: Perhaps you would like 


_to get it ready for tomorrow. 


Fred: 1 can get this about the round- 
ups ready for tomorrow, too, if you want 
me to, 


Miss Sampel: Very well, I am sure we 
would all like to hear it. 


Two interesting scenes! Let us 
pause for a moment to think about 
what was happening. Certainly the 
tone seemed to be different. But 
why? 

Consider the obvious objectives in 
Miss Case’s class. She evidently felt 
it was her responsibility to tell the 
children what to do, then check up 
on them to see if they did it. 

The usual reason for asking a 
question is because some one wants 
to know the answer. Miss Case did 
not want to know the answers. She 
merely wanted to know if the pu- 
pils knew. The children did not 
want to know the answers. They 
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‘erely wanted Miss Case to be im- 
, »ssed with the fact that they did 
kn. 

What was the child’s objective? 
It might have been social approval 
or prestige among his classmates. 
It might have been a reward in the 
form of a mark or a promotion. 

What became of the social-studies 
topic—imports and exports at the 
port of New Orleans? If no one was 
particularly concerned about what 
they shipped in or out and why, the 
information was lost in the pursuit 
of other objectives. The reasons for 
the exports and imports didn’t seem 
to matter. 

What about the objectives in Miss 
Sampel’s class? Who asked the ques- 
tions ? Who wants to know what the 
people do in the Rocky Mountains 
region? Notice that the children are 
thinking and interpreting instead of 


merely remembering. They talk 
back and forth among themselves 
instead of always in answer to the 
teacher's’ direct question. 

In one case we close our books to 
pass a test. In the other case we 
open our books to seek wanted in- 
formation. In one we recite facts to 
satisfy an assignment. In the other 
we search for facts to support a 
theory or verify a belief. First, we 
give a report because it has been 
assigned. Second, we volunteer to 
prepare a report because we have ac- 
cess to material that the rest of the 
class wants to hear. In one class all 
children had read the same assign- 
ment regardless of ability or inter- 
est. In the other class information 
came from a variety of sources, 
Thus the so-called recitation period 
was alternately a quiz session or a 
sharing period. 


Contests and Children 


SCHOOL administrators are familiar with the problem which 
John Bosshart, New Jersey Commissioner of Education, 
raises in a recent issue of the New Jersey Educational Re- 
view. Writing about the organizations which look to the 
schools as a fertile field through which to secure public 
notice via a contest, he says: “The ethical nature of these 
organizations varies tremendously from those which are 
essentially selfcentered to those whose moving spirits are 
interested in the well-being of the children and the public. 
. . . each is convinced that the campaign which it proposes 
to the schools presents a rare opportunity for the practical 
education of children.” The only test, he continues, of such 
a program if otherwise commendable, is whether it is 
worth the time taken from study. 








What Makes a Master Teacher? 


The “Spark” in Good Teaching 


CHARLES BRODSKY 


In the Clearing House 


“War really makes the mas- 


ter teacher? It’s that certain “spark” 
in his teaching. It’s not easy to de- 
fine that spark for it certainly is not 
the result of one technique or man- 
her, yet it appears in every teacher 
_ who makes education a genuine treat 
_ for students. 

Let’s see who are the teachers 
with that spark. They're all kinds— 
young, middle-aged, and old, fat 
and thin, those who carry extra jobs 
after school and those who go home 
to relax and prepare for the next 
day's work. 

Your teacher with that spark 
may be found in physical education 
or social studies; he may or may not 
be active in professional organiza- 
tions. He may be married or single. 
Nor are the personalities the same. 
The master teacher may be the one 
who pours on charm, or the more 
quiet type. 

How does a fair-minded teacher 
recognize whether he has_ that 
spark? Why not check yourself on 
the following? 

1. Do you forget everything ex- 
cept what is going on in the class- 
room? 

2. Do you really have fun in the 
classroom? 

3. Do your classes really enjoy 
being in your room? Do they feel 
that something new and different 
might happen during each class? Do 
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they feel how sincerely interested 
you afe in successful classroom 
work? 

4. Does each student feel at ease 
with his fellows and with you? 

5. Is there so much work going 
on, so vital to the youngsters, they 
can’t help but talk excitedly to each 
other from time to time, even while 
you're trying to get them quiet ? 

6. Is there a lot of humor and 
playfulness in your room? 

7. Do you plan your work with 
the youngsters so that all of you 
know where you're going and what 
you re trying to do. 

8. Do you really vary your meth- 
ods to suit each group and each stu- 
dent? Do you reach into your bag of 
tricks to get each of those kids in 
your class working hard at some- 
thing at which he can be successful? 
Do you really think about the 
youngsters as individuals? Do you 
use every resource—recitation, dra- 
matics, films, records, trips, to en- 
rich the understanding of that class? 

9. Does your mind answer “Non- 
sense’ to your fellow teachers who 
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grumble that ‘the kind of kids we're 
getting in the school now are so 
poor in reading, in home back- 
grounds, in study habits, that you 
can’t do anything with them. Why 
knock yourself out trying?” 

10. Do youngsters open up in 
class with problems and personal 
experiences that are unexpected? Is 
there a group of students that crowd 
around you after class to continue a 
discussion for which the class period 
never seems to have enough time? 

11. Are you always discovering 
some new talents in the ordinary 
student? 

12. Do youngsters tolerate your 
apparent disregard for marks but 
work their heads off for some inex- 
plicable reason, like trying to do the 
job because they like it and want to 
win your acclaim and that of their 
fellow students ? 

13. Is there an atmosphere of 
friendly give and take in the class, 
with plenty of student participation? 

14. Are your students aware of 
your scholarship but quite ready to 
challenge any part of it without fear 
of your making it a personal thing? 

15. Are you big enough to spend 
a lot of your time on little things, 
like reaching for a certain poem to 
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show to a youngster, or meeting him 
in the library to locate a certain 
source? 

16. Do you get a real “kick” out 
of the small successes you achieve, 
like getting a shy youngster to talk 
before the group, or getting a group 
to take a trip to a factory or institu- 
tion, or getting a student with a dis- 
like of academic work to say ‘Boy, 
I used to hate history !”’ 

17. Do you find that you never 
have to think about trying to get the 
respect of your group because it 
comes naturally out of the affection 
the students in your classes have for 
you? 

18. Do you find yourself telling 
your wife, husband, or other mem- 
bers of your family about your daily 
school experiences in a way which 
makes them envy you your fun and 
usefulness? Or do your comments 
provoke sympathy or disgust? 

If the answers to all these are gen- 
erally yes, you're lucky—and so is 
your community. If too many of 
your answers are in the negative, 
there is plenty you can do about the 
situation besides saying ‘I'd like to 
put the bird who wrote this in my 
classes to see how he would talk to 
them.” 


Get Some Recruits 


PRACTICAL advice on how to aid the profession of teaching 
is given by Calvin S. Sifferd of the University of Illinois, 
Urbana, in the Phi Delta Kappan. He sums up what amounts 
to a pep talk to teachers by writing, ‘We as teachers are our 
own best salesmen. By good selecticn of our candidates 
we can be instrumental in raising the standards of the people 


within our own ranks ... 


teachers!” 


As teachers, let's recruit 








It Isn’t un-American: 


Teachers’ Wives Should Work 


EARL H. HANSON 


In the Nation's Schools 


oS is good for young, healthy, 
bright, and capable young women 
to maintain contact with the work- 
ing world. They have the brains and 
skills to produce good work after 
_ marriage just as well as before. If 
_ they do work, society gains because 
_ production is increased and the fam- 
ily gains because its income is in- 
' creased. 

Education can be benefited in at 
least two ways: (1) in respect to 
teacher supply, especially the supply 
of men teachers, and (2) in regard 
to the effect on children in school. 

Obviously children need some 
men, real ‘“‘he-men,”’ as teachers, but 
too many men shy away because 
salaries, while providing a fairly 
good standard of living for a single 
person, are not large enough for a 
family. For instance, a _teacher- 
father finds it difficult to give his 
children a college education, and 
that is definitely bad because psycho- 
logical experiments indicate that 
most teachers’ children are mentally 
equipped to go to college. 

To attract needed men, “man 
clauses’ in salary schedules are fre- 
quently allowed. These have some 
social justification but scarcely fit the 
American idea of paying for a job 
what it’s worth, regardless of who 
holds it. The policy so infuriates 
women members that morale in 
school systems frequently is broken 
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by inter-sex warfare. It made the 
women in Illinois so angry that they 
persuaded the state legislature to 
pass a law making the practice il- 
legal. 

One partial solution is a depend- 
ency allowance for both men and 
women. It does not offend women 
since they arte as eligible as men. 
Such a policy is as American, too, as 
the income-tax dependency deduc- 
tion and the good old practice, 
when industry was less complicated 
and more personal, of “hitting the 
boss for a raise” when the wife was 
expecting. 

Neither “man clauses” nor de- 
pendency allowances go far enough, 
however, because they offer too 
little money to do more than merely 
make a gesture toward the solution 
of the problem. The only way for 
teachers to pay the bills for their 
families is to let their wives work. 
If we do, the taxpayer won't have to 
pay for “man clauses” and the 
women teachers won't be made furi- 
ous over them. 

Further, many men have married 
good elementary teachers, and the 
schools need them back. In too 
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many cases board of education rules 
prevent their return to the class- 
room. To the everlasting credit of 
our women teachers, they have vig- 
orously protested that unwise rule. 
In Illinois, the education association 
is proposing that such a regulation 
be made unlawful. 

If mothers work will there be 
more “door-key” youngsters? Will 
those mothers feel that the schools 
can fully substitute for them? If so, 
the consequences for the children 
and their education will be bad, and 
it will be just as bad whether the 
mothers ate teachers or factory 
workers. 

It does not necessarily follow, 
however, that merely because a 
mother works she will perforce ig- 
nore her children. Pioneer mothers 
worked and contributed to the bud- 


get of the home, but if the children 

were loved they were not hurt. 
Further, the fact that the young- 

sters had to do some things for 


themselves actually made them 
stronger individuals. I think evi- 
dence could be offered that mothers 
with very little to do but to look 
after one or two offspring are in- 
clined to pamper them. They make 
their children into ““mamma’s boys” 
and themselves into “moms.” The 
army is acquainted with thousands 
of soldiers who failed because they 
were overprotected and overserved 
in youth and were made sissies and 
neurotics. 

Yes, for a well-balanced woman 
work outside the home to help sup- 


port it probably would be good all 
around—good for the budget, good 
for the soul of the wife, and good 
for the children who might have to 
be a little selfreliant. Of course, a 
full-time job, such as the husband 
has, probably would be too much if 
accompanied by motherhood. 

The fact that modern economy 
takes workers away from the home 
raises some problems. A working 
mother probably should have part- 
time help (which a professional 
woman and mother could afford to 
hire and a nonprofessional woman 
and mother to sell—also on a part- 
time basis) or hold a part-time job, 
Industry doesn’t really like to at- 
range for such, but it could. 

Certainly it would be administra- 
tively feasible for schools to do so, 
Is there, for instance, any reason 
why one teacher could not instruct @ 
second grade in the morning and 
another teacher do so in the after- 
noon? If both are good and work 
well with each other, the education 
of the children may be richer for 
having two imaginations work on 
the job. Certainly children are not 
hurt, they are helped by having two 
personalities look after them at 
home—father and mother. 

Let the teachers’ wives work. To 
do so would: (1) help recruit good 
men to the teaching profession, and 
(2) if the practice were general, 
help make children grow stronger by 
requiring them to be more selfre- 
liant and not to be so dependent on 
24-hour mother-servants. 
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Penny Ante.—If the United 
States raised its spending for stu- 
dent aid from one-tenth cent to one 
and one-half cents per $100 of 
wealth produced, we could have a 
respectable federal scholarships pro- 
gram. 

Earl J. McGrath, U. S. Commis- 

‘sioner of Education, is the author of 
‘this arithmetical tidbit, put forth to 
_make the plan palatable to a skepti- 
cal Congress. As an item in the 
budget, the scholarships plan would 
‘tun to $300,000,000 a year. For 
‘this sum, nearly 400,000 under- 
‘graduate and 30,000 graduate stu- 
dents would get an opportunity to 
vattend the college of their choice, 
regardless of their ability to pay the 
bill. 
_ Dr. McGrath proposed that sole 
criterions for granting of scholar- 
ships be “‘objective measurements of 
academic promise and ability.’’ He 
said that each scholarship-winner 
student should be free to select the 
Subject matter he wishes. Under- 
graduates would receive an annual 
Stipend of $600 and graduate stu- 
dents $1000, with additional provi- 
sion for dependents. 

Dr. McGrath also proposed fed- 
erally-insured loans for college and 
university students. With the federal 
government bearing administrative 
costs and guaranteeing repayment, 

local banks would make the loans. 
The borrower would begin repav- 
ment a year after leaving school, 
and finish up within ten years. 


Some type of program for stu- 
dent aid is essential if the United 
States is fully to utilize its poten- 
tials, McGrath believes, because: 

“Out of every thousand children 
finishing the fifth grade, 900 have 
the ability to go through high 
school. Yet, only 403 do so. Out 
of that same thousand, 320 have the 
ability to go through college; only 
70 do so. Thus, every year, the Na- 
tion is failing to train 55 percent of 
those who ought to finish high 
school and 76 percent of those who 
could profit from college. More than 
half of American youth having col- 
lege abilities go through life func- 
tioning below the level of their full 
potential.” 


Bipartisan Feminism.—The Tru- 
man Administration has been de- 
vout in honoring women with high 
federal posts. In recent months, the 
White House named the first 
woman ambassador and the first 
woman federal judge. Now comes 
Federal Security Administrator 
Oscar Ewing with this announce- 
ment: 

“At this time when the abilities 
of women are receiving increasing 
recognition in public life, it is par- 
ticularly appropriate to promote one 
of the outstanding women in 
American education to a high posi- 
tion in the Federal Security 
Agency.” 

He was referring to the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Bess Goodykoontz as 
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Associate Commissioner in the Office 
of Education. Dr. Goodykoontz en- 
tered service with the Office on 
October 1, 1929. For some years 
Assistant Commissioner, she was 
named Director of the Division of 
Elementary Education by former 
Commissioner Studebaker. 

Today, she is back at a higher 
post than ever before. Gallantly, 
Administrator Ewing, a stalwart of 
the Democratic Party, overlooked 


that Dr. Goodykoontz is reported to 
be a Republican. 


Income and Educational Prog- 
ress.—Low education breeds low 
income, and low income perpet- 
uates poor education. Round and 
round goes the vicious circle, says 
the Joint Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report. 

The Congressional committee 
found that rich America has nearly 
ten million families—farm, urban, 
aged, Negro, broken, and those 
composed of unemployables—earn- 
ing less than $2000 a year. Lack of 
training for a better-paying occupa- 
tion is a prime cause of poverty 
among these families—one-fourth 
of the U. S. total. 

The remedy? Obvious, suggests 
the committee. ‘Broadening educa- 
tional opportunities, both academic 
and vocational, for all qualified stu- 
dents regardless of present income 
status is a most promising long- 
range attack on the low-income 
problem.” 


To End Quotas.—No use quib- 
bling, say Washington educators, 
many colleges and universities do 
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sift applicants; give first preference 
to white, Protestant, well-to-do stu- 
dents of the “right’”’ social class; ac- 
cept others on a quota basis only. 

At least two research studies have 
proved this recently. One study 
showed that in one sampling 77 
percent of Protestant college appli- 
cants were accepted, whereas admis- 
sions requests from Catholics and 
Jews were honored at the rates of 
67 percent and 56 percent, respec 
tively. 

After two years of watching such 
practices, the Committee on Dis- 
criminations in College Admissions 
decided to roll up its sleeves and to 
whack away at the walls which keep 
able students out of college because 
they belong to a “minority” group. 

The committee has begun a spec 
ial bombardment against the “quota 
system and other arbitrary restric 
tions on college admissions based 
on race, color, national origin, sex, 
place of residence, or social posi- 
tion.” 

From its headquarters at the 
American Council on Education, the 
committee will challenge admin- 
istrators and faculties of colleges, 
universities, and professional schools 
to look into their admissions proce- 
dures. It will urge each institution 
to reexamine its basic philosophy on 
the worth of each applicant, to pub- 
lish clear and open admissions cri- 
terions, and to charge fees which 
needier students can afford to pay. 
Finally, it will lend moral en- 
couragement to any effort in the 
states to enact fair-education prac- 
tices laws. 
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The Chief.—Here’s a composite 
portrait of the chief state school of- 
ficer in the 48 states, from reports 
received in the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. 

Generally, he (or she: five of the 
48 are women) is elected by voters. 
Thirty-one state officers are selected 
by this method; 11 states use, or 

_will shortly use, the method of ap- 
' pointment by the state board of edu- 
_cation; in only seven does the gov- 
_ernor name the state superintendent. 
__ The elected chief state school offi- 
_cer serves for a term of two to four 
‘years. Gubernatorial appointees’ 


‘terms correspond to the governor's 
own stay in office. The appointee of 
the state board of education may 
serve a definite number of years or 
at the pleasure of the board. In 26 
states, regardless of the method of 


selection, the chief officer’s term is 
four years, with a range of from 
one year to six for those 43 officials 
who hold their positions for a defi- 
nite period. 

In 22 states, the chief school off- 
fer is a member of the state board 
of education; in nine of these, he is 
president or chairman. He is execu- 
tive officer or secretary of the board 
in all but 11 states. 

His salary ranged from $3300 
(North Dakota) to $20,000 (New 
York), with $6600 as the median. 
Although 14 state officers receive 
$5000 or less, only eight earn 
$10,000 or more. In 40 states, the 
officers receive less than do high- 
school principals in New York City. 

Ideally, says the Office of Educa- 
tion, the state officer should be ap- 


pointed by the state board of educa- 
tion, and should serve at its discre- 
tion, so that he may remain in office 
as long as he serves satisfactorily. He 
should be executive officer of the 
state board, but should not be a 
policy-making member of it. His 
salary “should be commensurate 
with the importance of the position 
which he holds.” 


1949's News.—Toward the end 
of each year the Educational Press 
Association of America asks its 
250-odd members, “What in your 
opinion were the ten major educa- 
tional events of the year?” 

Their replies for 1949 showed 
unusual agreement on one fact: 
The most important event, they 
said, was the creation of the Na- 
tional Citizens Commission for the 
Public Schools. This group, headed 
by Roy Larsen, appeared so promis- 
ing to the educational editors that 
most of them placed it on top of 
their ballots. 

As for the other nine big events 
of 1949, here is their selection: 

Cardinal Spellman-Mrs. Roosevelt 
debates on federal aid to education. 

The state governors’ interest in 
public education, evidenced by the 
publication of their study, The 48 
State School Systems. 

Launching of the regional educa- 
tion program in the South—the first 
plan for education cutting across 
state lines. 

Also: Publication of American 
Education and International Ten- 
sions by the Educational Policies 
Commission. 
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America’s awakening to the fact 
that the war babies are not coming 
but rushing toward public schools 
and that enrolment will be 30 per- 
cent larger 10 years from now than 
it is today. 

Defeat in Congress of a proposed 
Department of Welfare which 
would have, it is claimed, undercut 
the prestige and influence of the 
Office of Education. 

The creation of the National 
School Boards Association, reflect- 
ing the growing concern of school- 
board members for America’s chil- 
dren. 

Finally, the editors listed a num- 
ber of scattered events which add 
up to this trend: the growing pres- 
sure to wipe out discrimination in 
schools and colleges. This was evi- 
denced by the strengthening of the 
Committee on Discriminations in 
College Admissions, by the Attorney 
General's challenge to the Supreme 
Court doctrine of “equal but sep- 
arate” school facilities for Negroes, 
and by the resolution of the Na- 
tional Interfraternity Conference to 
work to abolish discrimination in 
fraternity houses. 


Humanistic Census.—During the 
war Uncle Sam did some careful 
nose-counting of scientists. The fed- 
eral files still hold an inventory of 
our physicists, engineers, chemists, 
physicians. On the basis of these 
(even though not so recent) facts, 
national officials know roughly our 
supply of highly-trained technical 
personnel. But the roster of our 
teachers, philosophers, political 
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scientists, historians, and workers in 
literature is notoriously incomplete. 
Inadequate also is our estimate as to 
how many such “humanists” the na- 
tion is likely to need in the next de- 
cade. 

The American Council of Learn- 
ed Societies now proposes to fill in 
the gap by taking a census of per- 
sonnel trained in humanistic fields. 
Such a listing is expected to have 
happy consequences for colleges and 
universities which have long felt a 
need to know the extent of the 
resources in the humanities. Says the 
American Council of Learned So- 
cieties: 

“The need for fuller information 
on many aspects of supply and de- 
mand of personnel in the humani- 
ties, their training, and their place 
in the future has been recognized by 
college and university -administra- 
tors, if only in relation to the fu- 
ture of our academic institutions. 
But this need relates also to those of 
government, commerce, industry, 
and the general culture. The hu- 
manities require a far better knowl- 
edge of their strength and weak- 
nesses, in terms of personnel, if they 
are to play their deserved and neces- 


Safy part.” 


Capital Notes.—Senator Kilgore 
believes parents should be granted a 
$1000 income-tax exemption for 
each college-enrolled child, even 
though the student is no longer a 
minor. At present, “the parent loses 
the exemption for the child, yet the 
drain on family income is larger 
than ever at the time he enters col- 
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lege.” . . . School and college food 
service directors were in town this 
month, discussing kitchen equip- 
ment, employee supervision, and 
nutrition education. Dr. Hazel K. 
Stiebeling of the Department of 
Agriculture told them: “You hold 
an almost incalculable power in your 
hands. Be sure the meal served at 
school supplements the home diet 
' at the weakest points.” . . . Recent 
| figures released by the U. S. Office 
of Education indicate men outnum- 
_ ber women on college campuses two 
' to one... . The Veterans Adminis- 
' tration says that G. I. education will 
_ cost the county $60 billion. Not so, 
| say educators: the total sum is more 
| likely to be half that amount. . . 
_ High-school boys in the District of 


Columbia ate deserting the high- 
school cadet-training corps. When 
one student suggested a recruiting 
slogan, “Don’t Be a Cad—Be a 
Cadet,” the Board of Education 
cracked down on the student, his 
slogan, and the recruiting effort. 
. . . U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion McGrath is in Europe to study 
foreign systems of grants-in-aid for 
students. . . . Consolidation of four 
Office of Education divisions is an- 
nounced, Galen Jones, now director 
of secondary education, will head up 
new Division of Elementary and 
Secondary Schools. Ralph C. M. 
Flynt, senior specialist in higher 
education, will be director of the 
Division of Central and Auxiliary 
Services. 


The Size of the Problem 


RECENTLY the Citizens’ Committee on Children of New 
York City, Inc., released Children Absent from School, the 
report of a study which it had made on the problem of 
truancy in the schools of the big city. Some idea of the 
enormity of such a school problem can be obtained from 
some of the statistics given in chapter one of the report. 
On a given day in New York City (says the report), ap- 


proximately: 


80,000 to 90,000 children are absent from public schools ; 
2000 children are reported to the Bureau of Attendance 
for investigation; and of these: 
600 are later found to be “unlawfully” absent; 27 chil- 
dren are seen at division hearings in the Bureau of At- 


tendance; 


2 children have their cases completed in the school part 
of the Children’s Court after several appearances ; 

1 child may be committed to an institution as a result of 
a situation the Bureau of Attendance brought to the 


Court. 
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CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENTS: 


West Allis, Wis., will have a new su- 
perintendent this year in E. G. Kellogg 
who was head of the Beaver Dam, Wis., 
schools. 

The new Elkhart, Ind., superintendent 
is Joseph C. Rice, formerly of Frankfort, 
Ind. Succeeding him at Frankfort is 
Samuel M. Woodruff, high-school princi- 
pal there. 

Garden City, L. I.’s superintendent 
Frank R. Wassung, is on leave of absence 
in order to participate in a program of 
the Institute of Educational Leadership 
in Japan. 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES: 


No successors have as yet been ap- 
pointed to fill the presidencies vacated 
at the University of Rochester, N. Y., 
and Norwich University, Northfield, Vt., 
where Alan Valentine and Homer L. 
Dodge have resigned. 

Lamar College, Beaumont, Texas, has 
been reorganized and renamed Lamar 
State College of Technology. The presi- 
dent, John E. Gray, will continue to 
serve in the reorganized institution. 

William S. Carlson, president of the 
University of Delaware, Newark, has ac- 
cepted the presidency of the University 
of Vermont, Burlington. 

Maurice E. Troyer has accepted the po- 
sition of vice-president in charge of in- 
struction and the academic program at 
the new International Christian Univer- 
sity in Japan. He will continue half- 
time as professor of education and direc- 
tor of the evaluation center of the psy- 
chological services center at Syracuse 
University, N. Y. 

Retiring on June 30 will be Ernest J. 
Ashbaugh, dean, School of Education, 
Ohio University, Athens. 

Named to an educational fellowship at 
- the Harvard Graduate School of Educa- 
tion, Cambridge, Mass., was R. Lee 
Hornbake, professor of industrial educa- 
tion at the University of Maryland, Col- 
lege Park. 





The new chairman of the faculty of 
the division of education at Florida Agti- 
cultural and Mechanical College, Talla- 
hassee, is William S. Maize, formerly 
professor of education at Fayetteville, 
N. C., State Teachers College. 

Van Cleve Morris has been named as- 
sistant professor of education at the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, Athens. 

Newly-appointed assistant professors 
of education, Wayne University, Detroit, 
Mich., are Verna L. C. Dieckman and 
Chester A. McCormick. 

Clifton W. Emery, Jr., was recently 
named assistant professor of education at 
Tufts College, Medford, Mass. 

Returning to Reed College, Portland, 
Ore., where he formerly was professor 
of education, James T. Hamilton will be 
director of the summer session and pro- 
fessor of education. 


OTHER CHANGES: 


The Acting State Superintendent for 
Virginia is Dowell J. Howard, assistant 
superintendent of public instruction. 

Appointed as chief of school finance, 
division of school administration, in the 
U. S. Office of Education was Erick L. 
Lindman, former deputy superintendent 
of public instruction in Washington 
State. His place there will be filled by 
J. Burton Vasche, director of publications 
in the office of the state superintendent. 

The new president of the NEA de- 
partment of audio-visual instruction is 
Francis W. Noel, head of the California 
bureau of audio-visual education. He suc- 
ceeds F. Dean McClusky, University of 
California at Los Angeles. 

Kathryn McHale, general director of 
the American Association of University 
Women, recently announced her resigna- 
tion from that post. 

Director of the field service for the 
NEA, Charl O. Williams retired recently. 
She had also been NEA president. 

New members of the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission are Sarah C. Caldwell, 
Garfield High School, Akron, Ohio; 
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N. D. McCombs, superintendent of 
schools, Des Moines, lowa; and Lee M. 
Thurston, Michigan State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. Galen Jones, di- 
rector of the division of elementary and 
secondary schools, U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, was reappointed to a four-year term. 

The president-elect of the Institute of 
International Education is Kenneth Hol- 
land who has been United States Coun- 
selor on Unesco Affairs in Paris. 


’ RECENT DEATHS: 


Ruben T. Shaw, former president of 
| the National Education Association and 
' coordinator of science courses for the 
| Philadelphia, Pa., public schools. 

| Cameron D. Ebaugh, senior specialist 
| in education in Latin-American coun- 
| tries, division of international education, 
| U. S. Office of Education. 

_ Arthur D. Dean, former professor of 
' vocational education, Teachers College, 
| Columbia University, New York City. 
| Ernest E. Cole, former commissioner of 
' education for New York and president 
of the University of the State of New 
- York. 


Alfred E. Stearns, headmaster. emeritus, 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 


Birth Rate: Up 


SIX MILLION more children will be 
in school in 1955 than there are to- 
day, warned the Educational Policies 
Commission in its recent report, 
“The Birth Rate and the Schools.” 
The report points out that expected 
declines in birth rates following 
1947's peak year have not set in, 
that the “oncoming flood” of chil- 
dren will severely tax our educa- 
tional facilities unless drastic means 
are taken to provide for them. The 
EPC suggested immediate action 
and long-range planning; surveys of 
existing and needed facilities; en- 
couragement of youth to enter teach- 


ing; raising of standards and sal- 
aries for teachers; cooperation of 
public and profession to eliminate 
“makeshift expedients’’—over- 
crowded schools, split shifts, etc.; 
providing more funds from local, 
state, and federal government for 
school construction; and provision 
of state and federal funds to meet 
rising costs of education. 


Unesco's Paris Meeting 


ACTION has become a keyword in 
Unesco’s lexicon, reports from Paris 
indicate. The Fourth General Ses- 
sion, under the director-generalship 
of Jaime Torres Bodet moved 
smoothly to a conclusion on time; 
it approved a budget; avoided all 
but one bitter quarrel; and author- 
ized Unesco participation in the 
promised UN program of technical 
assistance to underdeveloped coun- 
tries. 

Luther Evans, U. S. Librarian of 
Congress, was elected to the Exe- 
cutive Board to replace the United 
States’ George Stoddard, now chair- 
man of the U. S. National Commis- 
sion for Unesco. Florence, Italy, as 
previously reported here, will be the 
scene of the Fifth General Confer- 
ence this year. 


ASCD in Denver 


THE meeting in Denver, Colo., of 
the Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, February 
12-15, will feature “mental health 
for better living” as its theme. The 
keynote address by the psychiatrist, 
Dr. William C. Menninger, will 
take up this idea as will the ASCD 
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Yearbook to be presented at the first 
general meeting. 

Meeting also in conjunction with 
this convention will be the National 
Council for Elementary Science. 


Publication Notes 


A NUMBER of worthwhile publi- 
cations have come to our attention 
recently. Among them are: 

United Nations in the Schools 
and Changing World—two offer- 
ings of the American Association 
for the United Nations, Inc. The 
former is a booklet prepared by the 
education department of the AAUN 
and may be procured by writing to 
that organization at 45 E. 65th St., 
New York 21, N. Y. The latter is a 
semi-annual publication of the Col- 
legiate Council for the United Na- 
tions, an AAUN affiliate. It costs 
10c from the same address. 

Strengthening Our Faith in the 
American Way of Life—W hat Your 
Schools Are Doing About It—the 
annual report of the Board of Edu- 
cation of Camden, N. J. 

Dismissal of Mitchell Ferguson— 
A Preliminary Report. This is an 
account of some rather high-handed 
treatment by a Florida board of 
school trustees toward a supervising 
principal with 13 years of service. It 
is issued by the NEA Committee on 
Tenure and Academic Freedom. 

California Journal of Educational 
Research. This will be published 
five times a year by the Research 
Department of the California Teach- 
ers Association and although we 
haven't seen the first issue yet, the 
prospectus sounds interesting. 
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College Enrolments: Steady 


ALTHOUGH the number of new or 
freshman college and university stu- 
dents has decreased, the total of all 
students in those institutions is up 
over last year, according to an Office 
of Education survey. Reason for the 
increase: greater holding power of 
the institutions, less drop-outs, says 
the USOE. For the Fall semester 
there were 2,456,000 students as 
against 2,408,000 a year ago. Vet- 
erans, once half of the total enrol- 
ment, are now only 35 percent, the 
study shows. 


Guidance Tool 

A SERIES of “what to read” biblio- 
gtaphies of occupational literature 
has recently been published by the 
Vocational Service Bureau of B'nai 
B'rith. It takes the form of a kit of 
1024 lists of references to literature 
for about 500 occupations of inter- 
est to high-school and college youth. 
The address of the bureau is 1424 
16th Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
me te 


To Pay for Higher Education 
THREE years and $450,000 are 
available for the spending to a new- 
ly-created Commission on Financing 
Higher Education. The commission 
was formed to look into the prob- 
lem of financing not only private in- 
stitutions but all higher education. 
The commission will have a 
full-time executive director, John D. 
Millett, professor of public admin- 
istration at Columbia University, on 
leave to undertake this assignment. 
The money will come from the 
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Rockefeller Foundation ($400,000) 
and the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York ($50,000). Chairman of 
the new Commission is Frank D. 
Fackenthal, former provost and act- 
ing president, Columbia University. 


Teachers Examinations 

FEBRUARY 18 will be the 1950 date 
for the national teachers examina- 
tions to be given at testing centers 
throughout the country. The candi- 
dates may each take a common ex- 
amination which tests the knowl- 
edge of general culture, basic skills, 
and professional organization as 
well as giving an indication of men- 
tal abilities. In addition, there will 
be eleven optional tests designed to 
demonstrate mastery of subject-mat- 


' ter areas. 


Write for application forms to 
Educational Testing Service, P. O. 
Box 592, Princeton, N. J., if your 
school has not received them. Ap- 
plications should be at the ETS 


_ offices by January 20. 


| Urgent 


THE EpucaTION DiceEsT will pay 
cash (35c each) for copies of the 
following four back issues: Octo- 
ber, 1936, October, 1948, March, 
1949, and October, 1949. Those who 
have any copies of these numbers 
should forward them to THE Epu- 
CATION DiGEsT, 330 South State St., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. Note: We will 
extend subscriptions for subscribers 
who do not wish to receive cash for 
their magazines. Thank you for 
your trouble. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 


February 12-15, Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment, NEA, Denver, Colo. 

February 18-22, National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals, Kansas City, Mo. 

February 23-25, American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges for Teacher Edu- 
cation, Atlantic City, N. J. 

February 24-25, Joint Mecting of 
the Divisions of the United Business 
Education Association, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

February 25-March 2, American 
Association of School Administra- 
tors, Atlantic City, N. J. 

February 27-March |, NEA De- 
partment of Rural Education, At- 
lantic City, N. J. 

March 18-23, Biennial Conven- 
tion, Music Educators National Con- 
ference, St. Louis, Mo. 

March 19-23, International Coun- 
cil for Exceptional Children, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

March 27-30, National Associa- 
tion of Deans of Women, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

March 30-April 1, Educational 
Policies Commission, Washington, 
D. C. 

April 13-17, NEA Department of 
Higher Education, Chicago, III. 

April 18-22, American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, Dallas, Texas. 

May 22-24, National Conference 
on Citizenship, Washington, D. C. 

May 22-24, National Congress‘of 
Parents and Teachers, Long Beach, 
Calif. 





—=== New Books 


Foundations of Method for Second- 
ary Schools, 1. N. Thut and J. 
Raymond Gerberich. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1949. 493 pp. $4.00. 


A first edition in the McGraw-Hill 
series in education, this work “seeks to 
provide the needed perspective (in sec- 
ondary-school teaching) and to bring 
about a closer coordination between 
method and content.” There are auxil- 
iary contributions by many leaders in the 
secondary-education field. 


Clinical Studies in Reading. The 
Staff of the Reading Clinics of 
the University of Chicago. Chi- 
cago, Ill.: University of Chicago 
Press, 1949. 173 pp. $3.50. 
Paperbound. 


This is one of the supplementary edu- 
cational monographs which the University 
of Chicago Press publishes. It is an ac- 
count of the very extensive research 
which Chicago’s reading clinics have 
done. 

Part I outlines the services of the 
clinics, part Il reports on the research, 
and part III is called “dissemination of 
significant information’ and consists of 
discussions of emotional problems of 
poor readers and suggested remedies.. 

Appendixes include outlines of the 
diagnostic tests and equipment now in 
use and of the available remedial reading 
materials and equipment. 


Quaker Education in Theory and 
Practice. Wallingford, Pa.: Pen- 
dle Hill, 1949. 110 pp. $1.00, 
paperbound. 

This is a revision of a tract written in 

1940. It relates the idea and ideals of 


Quakerism to education at all levels of 
schooling. 
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OTHER MATERIALS RECEIVED: 


In the Classroom with Children Under 
Thirteen Years of Age. Paris: Unesco, 
1949. 63 pp. 20c. This suggestion book 
for fostering world-mindedness prepared 
by Unesco may be ordered through Co- 
lumbia University Press, International 
Documents Service, 2960 Broadway, 
New York 17, N.Y. 

A Directory of Film Evaluations for 
Teachers of Business Subjects. Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich.: Instructional Materials Lab- 
oratory, Vocational Education Depart- 
ment, University of Michigan School of 
Education, 1949. A Delta Pi Epsilon 
research project, this has evaluations of 
93 films. 

Teachers’ Oaths and Related State Re- 
quirements. Washington, D. C.: Na- 
tional Education Association of the 
United States, 1949. 22 pp. 25c. The 
NEA’s Committee on Tenure and Aca- 
demic Freedom prepared this study of 
teachers’ oaths and sedition legislation. 

Science Teaching in Rural and Small 
Town Schools. Glenn O. Blough and 
Paul E. Blackwood. Washington, D. C.: 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1949. 
55 pp. 25c Two specialists in elementary 
science from the Office of Education are 
responsible for this bulletin. 

Free and Inexpensive Materials on 
World Affairs for Teachers. Leonard S. 
Kenworthy. New York: Leonard S. 
Kenworthy, 1949. 100 pp. $1.00. Many 
sources of various types contributed in- 
formation to this booklet. The author- 
publisher may be reached at Brooklyn 
College, Brooklyn 10, N. Y. 

Let’s See, C. R. Stone. St. Louis, Mo.: 
Webster Publishing Co., 1949. 65 pp. 
This is an eye- and ear-readiness work- 
book for first-reading classes. 

Steps to Kindergarten. Dearborn, 
Mich.: Dearborn Public Schools, 1949. 
A nicely laid-out and illustrated book- 
let explaining to parents the kindergar- 
ten program. 

The Elementary Program Designs a 
New School. Dearborn, Mich.: Dear- 
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born Public Schools, 1949. 20 pp. An- 
other interesting booklet, this time ex- 
plaining how Dearborn’s elementary- 
school program has been taken into ac- 
count in school design. 

Records and Reports for Pupil Trans- 
portation. E. Glenn Featherston and An- 
drew H. Gibbs. Washington, D. C.: 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1949. 
27 pp. 20c. This is an Office of Educa- 
tion booklet (Special Series no. 2) de- 
signed to be of aid to school administra- 
tors responsible for pupil transport and 
accounting thereof. Order from the 
Superintendent of Documents. 

Directory of Secondary Schools in the 
United States. Washington, D. C.: 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1949. 
496 pp. $1.50. The Office of Education 
has prepared this study of 27,000 sec- 
ondary schools. It may be procured from 
the Superintendent of Documents as 
Office of Education Circular no. 250. 

Discipline. James L. Hymes, Jr., 
Understanding Children’s Behavior. Fritz 


Redl. Understanding Young Children. 
Dorothy W. Baruch. New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1949. 44, 41, and 51 
pp. respectively. 60c each. These are ad- 
ditions to the Parent-Teacher series of 
which Ruth Cunningham is editor. 

Fitzwater Educational Film Appraisal 
Scale. James P. Fitzwater. Stanford, 
Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1949. 
15c. The director of the Division of 
Visual Education in the Chicago, IIl., 
schools has designed this yardstick for 
teachers and others to appraise moving 
pictures. 

Muddy Water. Henrie A. Howell. 
New York 16: Applied Economics for 
Better Living, (280 Madison Ave.), 
1949. 94 pp. A story about soil conser- 
vation for school children, this was the 
1949 first-prize winner in the Project 
in Applied Economics of the Committee 
on Studies and Standards of the Ameri- 
can Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education. 





--- Announcing - - - 
The REVISED EDITION of 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


Edited by WALTER S. MONROE 
Sponsored by 
THE AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 

The new edition of the monumental work, first published a decade 
age, one of the most important and significant books in the history 
of education. It provides in one convenient volume an account of 
the results of educational research of this century, with critical 
evaluation, and the total in relation to educational theory and 
practice. 

The new edition brings content up to date by the addition of new 
topics and the rewriting and revision of others. Entirely reset; new 


cover design. 1750 pp. $20.00 (list price, less usual school 
discount). 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
New York - Boston - Chicago - Dallas - Atlanta - 








San Francisco 
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GUARD HEALTH 


IMPROVE GRADE LEVELS 


American Universal Desks are 
built to fit boys and girls. 
They are comfortable to sit 
in. They tend to reduce rest- 
lessness, promote relaxed sit- 
ting with freedom to perform, 
permit more productive 
study, contribute to higher 
average grades. Their scien- 
tific design promotes better 
posture. 

American Universal Desk 
No. 434 embodies the results 
of years of scientific research. 
Comfortable cradleform seat 
swivels 45° either way, has 
deep-curved back and self- 
adjusting lower rail. Rounded, 
one-piece steel book-box is 
roomy and sanitary. Both 
seat and desk are adjustable 
in height. Durable natural- 
wood lacquer finish has 30% 
to 55% reflectance to guard 
visual comfort. Write for full 
information. 


ch ais rican, 


et gears lid 
American Bodiform Chair No. 
16-119 combines modern beauty 
with maximum comfort and dura- 
bility. Automatic safety-fold action; 
no pinching or tearing hazards. Up- 
holstery easily replaceable. 











American Universal Desk No. 434 is available in three sizes 
for all grades and for adults. Full-length steel pencil tray inside 
book-box. All metal parts finished in durable baked enamel. 
Fluted foot-rest minimizes marring of finish. (Inkwell available 
as an accessory). 


Fine Furniture for All Needs—American Universal Desks; 
Envoy Chairs, Desks, and Tablet-Arm Chairs; Universal Pedestal 
Chairs; Universal Tables; Steel Folding Chairs; and Bodiform 
Auditorium Chairs. 


FREE! Write for new illustrated booklet, “The 
Co-ordinated Classroom,” by Darell Boyd Harmon, 
containing latest scientific data on completely co- 
ordinated classroom environment. 


WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
Manvfacturers of School, Auditorium, Theatre, Church, 
Transportation, Stadium Seating, and Folding Chairs 
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